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Shadows and Straws 


imminence of an important announce- 

ment on the housing situation, as recorded 
in the last issue of the Journal, seems to have 
been verified. About the first of February, the 
atmosphere of uncertainty suddenly cleared with 
the announcement that housing would definitely 
become a function of the Department of Labor. 
Having been once assigned to that depart- 
ment and then withdrawn from its jurisdic- 
tion, all motion was lost for a short period, 
during which it may be imagined that the 
political significance of housing was thoroughly 
discussed. Wisdom apparently prevailed, and, 
simultaneously with the above announcement, 
Otto M. Eidlitz, of New York City, was 
appointed Director of Housing. For the pres- 
ent the Shipping Board will conduct its own 
housing operations, but we believe that the 
Department of Labor will undertake the 
organization of one or more new bureaus to deal 
with the whole problem of labor in wartime, 
and it is not unlikely that a Bureau of Living 
Conditions, with a series of sections, may grow 
out of the present emergency into a permanent 
function of the Department. This organiza- 
tion has not yet been perfected, since its prog- 
ress has necessarily been much hampered by 
the delay in obtaining the appropriation for 
which it has asked. 


() i: PREDICTION of the then probable 


Procress 1n Hovusinc Lecis.ation by Con- 
gress has been slow. The Bill authorizing 
$50,000,000 to be spent for this purpose by the 
Shipping Board has passed both the House and 
the Senate, but the amendments adopted by the 
House required that the bill go to a conference, 
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from which, at this writing, it has not yet 
emerged. It seems likely that action will occur 
very shortly. 

Another bill, carrying a similar appropriation 
to be expended under the auspices of the 
Department of Labor, was reported in the 
House early in February. It was referred to 
the Committee on Labor, which held hearings, 
and the bill was making satisfactory progress, 
when, on the demand of Congressman Frank 
Clark of Florida, Chairman of the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, the bill 
was taken from the Committee on Labor and 
referred to Mr. Clark’s committee. A technical 
question of parliamentary procedure was as- 
signed as the reason for the transfer, although 
it is safe to assume that other reasons lay be- 
hind the proceeding. Housing has fallen a 
victim to those political exigencies which even 
a crisis such as now confronts the nation can- 
not suppress, and a story in many chapters 
might be written upon this phase of the delay 
which has occurred. We pass the story by, 
however, preferring merely to record the fact. 


HE BUILDING SITUATION in the 

city of Washington is receiving the atten- 
tion of Congress, and the housing problem 
in that city has reached so acute a point that 
it will no doubt be dealt with through govern- 
mental agencies. It has been proposed to erect 
a series of buildings on the park space fronting 
the Union Station, in which may be housed 
several thousand clerks. Various other sugges- 
tions have been made, and gradually there 
appears to be forming a reluctant conception 
of the fact that something will have to be done. 
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There are now before Congress requests 
for appropriations of something over $8,000,000 
for the construction of more temporary office 
buildings. This is a tardy recognition of a 
condition which has been foreseen for months, 
and while the sites tentatively selected for 
the buildings cannot but cause a further dis- 
figurement of the Capitol, the necessities im- 
posed by war must take precedence over any 
other considerations. It seems particularly 
unfortunate, for example, that a huge office 
building should be constructed only a few 
hundred yards from the Lincoln Memorial 
in Potomac Park, but there appears to be no 
help for it, and we must trust that the post- 
war demand for the demolition of these struc- 
tures will be so insistent as to block the effort 
which will surely be made to retain them over 
a long period of years. 

How fine a piece of work might have been 
carried out if, at the outbreak of the war, a 
competent body, such as the Institute, had been 
asked to make a survey of the then imperative 
building needs and their certain increase, and 
report upon a comprehensive plan for construct- 
ing the necessary accommodations! But we do 
not proceed on those lines. Nothing is done 
until the emergency has reached the flood-stage, 
and then we are forced to suffer the inevitable 
consequences of hasty action. The part which 
lack of office space and the scattering of govern- 
mental agencies all over the city have played in 
delaying other war activities is both large and 
costly. One is struck with amazement, at 
times, at the apparent hostility with which any 
genuinely expert assistance in these matters 
is viewed by the Government. 


Tue SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY has asked 
Congress for an appropriation of some $4,000,000 
with which to take over the land and the con- 
struction work which has already been begun 
on the building at the corner of Vermont 
Avenue and H Street, now celebrated in history 
as the Arlington Hotel site. We understand 
that in case this project meets with the approval 
of Congress, the height and design of the build- 
ing will be modified to make it a harmonious 
part of the Executive Group described in the last 
issue of the Journal. Under these circumstances 
it is greatly to be hoped that Congress will lose 
no time in granting the money requested. 
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INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


N A PROPOSED CHURCH COMPETI- 
TION the following letter recently was re- 
ceived by a member of the Institute: 


“Immanuel Church of this city was destroyed by fire 
on December 30, 1917. A Building Committee has been 
appointed to secure plans and sketches for the erection of 
new buildings. Do you desire to submit preliminary 
sketches and plans without cost to us? If so, please advise 
by January 30, 1918. Preliminary sketches and plans 
may be based on the following general ideas:” 


Then followed a brief description of a church 
to seat 750-800 and a parish building with 
Sunday-school, gymnasium, and bowling-alleys, 
and the limit of cost $75,000. The architect 
replied: 


“I beg to acknowledge with thanks your letter of 
January 23 in regard to the Immanuel Church and regret 
that it is impossible for me to accept your invitation. 

“Will you excuse me for saying that, if you think it 
desirable to attempt to select an architect by means of 
competitive drawings, there is a recognized, established 
method of doing this, which is the only way that gives 
any assurance of satisfactory results. Assuming that 
what you want is to select the best possible architect for 
your building, you should invite to compete only those 
whose reputation is such that you would unhesitatingly 
commit to any one of them the conduct of the work. 
Having decided whom to invite, the next step is to engage 
an architect to outline for you your requirements, and put 
them into definite architectural form; in other words, draw 
a programme which will describe a purely professional 
service in accurate professional language. This programme 
will constitute a definite agreement between your church 
and the competitors, and, because you are asking for a 
definite professional service, you should make a definite 
payment to each one of the competitors, and a definite 
agreement that the winner will be given the work; and you 
should then provide for a jury to examine the drawings 
when submitted, and make its report to the church author- 
ities, so that in making your decision you will be guided 
by a professional judgment on a purely professional matter. 
All the above involves considerable expense, and a con- 
siderable loss of time, and as a final result you will merely 
have succeeded in making a choice of an architect, which 
you might perfectly well make without this expenditure 
of time or money. In other words, it is just as easy for you 
to select an absolutely first-rate architect and appoint him 
on the basis of his professional reputation, and the work 
that he has done, as it is for you to select, on the same 
basis, a good lawyer, or a good surgeon for a critical 
operation. The work of architects is public, is easily 
examined, and if you like the work of any one man, it is 
a simple matter to find out from owners who have employed 
him, and the contractors who have worked under him, 
whether his office is efficient, well organized, and reliable. 
Having satisfied yourself that the man whose work you 
like is in every way competent, you could then appoint 
him immediately, and you would be able to make a crit- 
ical and careful study of your problem with him, such as 
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would be quite impossible to do with various competitors 
whom you might invite to compete. In other words, my 
advice to you is that your undertaking is not of the size 
or character that warrants holding a competition, that it 
would be far better for you to look over the field and 
appoint a carefully selected architect.” 


A Copy or Tuis was sent to the President 
of the local chapter and he wrote to the same 
effect and stated that the Chapter would pro- 
vide a professional advisor if they would hold a 
competition in accordance with Institute Cir- 
cular of Advice. To this a reply was promptly 
received as follows: 


“I beg to acknowledge with thanks your valuable letter 
of the 25th and wish to say for the Committee that after 
careful consideration we have decided to abide by the 
suggestion of our Advisory Committee, which is the Archi- 
tectural Board of the General Council of the Lutheran 
Churches of America, and also upon recommendation and 
suggestions by you and officials of the American Institute 
of Architects in so far that we will not hold a competition 
for securing plans, but that we will in a very short time 
select an architect.” 


If this course were generally followed by archi- 
tects invited to take part in irregular competi- 
tions, the public would very soon understand 
the aim and object of competitions and how 
they should be conducted when they are 
necessary. 


O THOSE WHO ARE REALLY INTER- 

ESTED in the housing problem, Mrs. 
Wood’s admirable article on “Constructive 
Housing Legislation” in this number of the 
Journal will furnish valuable data for the 
formulation of a progressive housing policy for 
America. Particularly admirable is the distinc- 
tion she draws between the potentialities of 
restrictive and constructive housing legislation. 
In reference to the New York Law, the follow- 


ing comment has been prepared by Mr. Robert 
D. Kohn. 


Those who have known the actual results of the New 
York Tenement House Law know how true this distinc- 
tion is; yet some of us have lived in constant fear lest the 
praise of our restrictive law might induce other com- 
munities to adopt it textually. To be sure, many large 
communities are practically without any legislation which 
restrains the speculative builder. For such communities 
there is need of immediate legislative action, but there must 
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be careful consideration of these less desirable effects of 
the New York law to which reference is rarely made. 

No one will deny that the “new law” houses in New 
York are better from a sanitary point of view than those 
built under the old law. No one will deny that the law 
has been fairly and equitably administered. Its weakness 
lies, however, in the obvious fact that it is not aconstructive 
housing law, that it is restrictive not only as against bad 
housing, but restrictive in a great measure as against prog- 
ress in housing design. It is a law which specifies too 
definitely what shall be done and how it shall be done, in- 
stead of limiting itself absolutely to a statement of what 
is to be accomplished in the way of light and air and 
sanitary conveniences. It is probably true that its passage 
was a great achievement, perhaps the best law that could 
have been secured at that time, but it made no provision 
for progress in tenement design. Many of those who have 
built houses under the New York law can cite examples of 
betterments in design that would willingly have been made 
but which could not be made because of certain definite 
requirements of the law. Frequently the authorities have 
acknowledged that certain proposed features were better 
than those which the law required, but these could not be 
allowed because the law is mandatory and there is no 
appeal; changes can be made only by the Legislature. 

The New York law has resulted, in a great measure, in 
facilitating the work of the man who, without any idea 
other than profit making, designs and builds along the 
lines of least resistance, adopts one of two or three stand- 
ard, utterly stupid, types that can “get away with it” 
with the least possible expense and the maximum com- 
pression. As one young architect, who still has ideas and 
ideals, put it recently, “When I go down to the Tenement 
House Department with a plan like this, the examiners 
say, ‘Oh, for goodness sake, what are you going to do next? 
Why don’t you make plans like all the other fellows? 
You make a lot of trouble with your original schemes.’” 
There is no question there as to whether or not the pro- 
posed scheme will afford better housing, but only as to 
whether it is in conformity with a type that has been 
evolved from the law. 

The word of warning then is this: 
“constructive” housing legislation, but in so far as “‘re- 
strictive” legislation is necessary, do not copy the New 
York law. Visit New York, ask those who know its nega- 
tive effects (they will not deny its positive virtues), see 
the Bronx and certain parts of Manhattan with miles upon 
miles of utterly stupid blocks of prison-like cells badly 
built, and observe the undesirable degree of congestion 
produced by those who build up to the limit of what is 
permitted by the law. 

Some of us think we know what is needed to relieve a 
situation which is the result of our inelastic law joined to 
the profiteers’ cupidity, but it is not necessary to go into 
these details now. It seemed important, however, to re- 
call the New York situation, as some of us see it, so that 
it may be known to those who read Miss Wood's valuable 
contribution to the Journal’s series on ““What is a House?” 

Rosert D. Koun. 


By all means 
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CONSTRUCTIVE HOUSING LEGISLATION AND ITS LESSON FOR THE UNITED STATES 
By EDITH ELMER WOOD* 


I. Introduction 


ONSTRUCTIVE HOUSING LEGISLA- 
C TION is that type of housing legislation 

through which the community itself under- 
takes to provide suitable homes at cost for such 
of its citizens as need them. The community 
may act either directly or indirectly. Municipal 
housing is direct. The loan of public money to 
a housing association is indirect. Both are con- 
structive. 

Restrictive housing legislation is that form 
which seeks to prevent the erection of bad houses 
through the establishment and enforcement of 
minimum standards of light, air, sanitation, and 
safety. It may also prevent filth and dilapida- 
tion by establishing and enforcing minimum 
standards of maintenance. 

The best restrictive legislation is only nega- 
tive. It will prevent the bad. It will not produce 
the good. Especially, it will not produce it at a 
given rental. Its only answer to a house-famine 
is the relaxation of its own standards. This was 
strikingly illustrated in San Francisco after the 
earthquake and fire of 1906. Instead of taking 
advantage of the wonderful opportunity pre- 
sented to rebuild the congested districts on 
model lines, the need of immediate shelter was 
so great and private capital so timid that all 
bars were let down and even the inadequate 
restrictions of the old building code were sus- 
pended. The result was that tenements sprang 
up, covering 100 per cent of the lots, and a dark- 
room problem was created which it will take a 
generation to solve. 

A high standard of restrictive legislation will 
not be enacted, or, if enacted, will not be en- 
forced, when its enforcement would leave a con- 
siderable number of people homeless. On the 
other hand, restrictive housing legislation must 
not be neglected. The manufacture of new 
slums must not be allowed to continue, nor 
would the building of new and good houses in 
itself cause the abandonment of the objection- 


*We here introduce the third new author, as forecast in the note to 
the authorship of Chapter V.—Tue Epiror. 
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able old ones. It would only cause their rents to 
drop, and there would always be a residuum of 
persons, who, through misfortune, improvidence, 
or excessive thrift, would choose them for their 
cheapness so long as their occupation was per- 
mitted. Effective progress, then, demands a 
simultaneous and correlated development of 
both constructive and restrictive housing legis- 
lation. 

Restrictive housing legislation has attained as 
high a level of development in some parts of the 
United States as is, perhaps, possible in the 
absence of its working partner. *The New York 
Tenement House Law is the first of the modern 
type, and remains one of the best. It is cer- 
tainly one of the best enforced. 

Let us take from New York’s experience one 
single example of the limitations of restrictive 
legislation. The New York Tenement House 
Commission of 1900, whose recommendations 
resulted in the enactment of the present law, 
expressed its regret that it was not possible to 
insist on air-shafts being put in old houses with 
dark rooms, because the expense would lead 
owners to turn their houses to other uses. ““Re- 
forms of such a kind,” the report goes on, “would 
harm most the very persons it sought to aid.” 
So the law requires of dark rooms only that 
windows shall be cut into adjoining rooms. 
According to the report of the Commission, there 
were, in 1900, some 350,000 such dark rooms in 
greater New York. Today, in the language of 
the Tenement House Department and the press, 
there are none. But this means only that the 
cutting of windows into adjoining rooms has 
been completed. 

The old apartments built before the Tene- 
ment House Law of 1879, which required air- 
shafts, were three and four rooms deep. One 
room had windows on street or back yard; the 
others were a series of closets of increasing dark- 
ness. The doorway from one to another was the 
only opening. Of course, the windows cut in the 


*See the article on page 57 in which Mr. Robert D. Kohn points 
out the serious failures of the New York law. 
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partitions between the rooms add somewhat to 
the possibility of ventilating them. But the 
rooms are still unfit for human habitation by any 
proper standard. Half a million people are liv- 
ing in those rooms today. What sort of citizens 
will the generation make that was born and 
bred in them? 

After fifteen years of operation of the New 
York Tenement House Law, about three million 
people, including practically the whole of the 
unskilled wage-earning class, are still living in 
old-law tenements. On December 31, 1916, 
there were 77,604 old-law tenements in New 
York containing $97,955 apartments. There 
were at that time 27,149 new-law tenements 
with 378,442 apartments. Nor may we look for- 
ward hopefully to the gradual elimination of the 
old tenements and the substitution of the newer 
and better type; for, as was stated by a repre- 
sentative of the New York Tenement House 
Department at the National Housing Conference 
in November, 1916, the building of cheap tene- 
ments in New York has ceased. 

Unless wages of unskilled workers can be 
practically doubled without rents being raised, 
which is clearly impossible under present con- 
ditions, the outlook for this great class of the 
population in New York City, under existing 
legislation, is dark now and will become increas- 
ingly so, as the cheap old-law buildings dis- 
appear. 

What is true in New York is true of other 
American cities. Their housing problems do not 
differ from those of New York in kind, but 
only in bulk. 

Mr. John Nolen (‘Industrial Housing,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Fifth National Housing Confer- 
ence, 1916, p. 5) is responsible for the following 
striking juxtaposition of facts: The simplest 
acceptable standard of American home, whether 
single cottage in village or suburb, or whole- 
some apartment in a large city, costs on an 
average from $1,800 to $2,000 per family, in- 
cluding land and improvements. This means, 
on a basis of moderate commercial profit (5 or 6 
per cent—and capital will not be invested for 
less), a rent of $15 a month at the least. It is 
generally accepted that not more than 20 per 
cent of the family income should go for rent; 
yet more than half of all the workingmen in the 
United States receive less than $15 a week. 

What are we going to do about it? Lower the 
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standard? Increase wages without increasing 
rents? Oreliminate the commercial profit? Weare 
up against a stone wall whichever way we turn. 

Here is where the experience of the older na- 
tions is useful to us. They came to the same 
stone wall a quarter of a century ago, and they 
found a way through. It did not lead into para- 
dise. Indeed it only set them on a road. But it 
took them past the stone wall, and the road 
points in the right direction. 


II. The Experience of Foreign Countries 


Constructive housing legislation has developed along 
four main lines, of which three may be said to involve Gov- 
ernment aid of a positive sort and one of a negative. 

1. Direct community action. The state, or more usually 
the city, buys land and builds houses for working people, 
either in the city itself or in garden suburbs. It may rent 
them and remain a landlord. Or it may sell them to the 
tenants on a system of long-term, easy payments. 

2. The state may lend money at a low rate of interest 
to non-commercial building associations, whether of a 
philanthropic character, or codperative or co-partnership 
societies formed by the workingmen themselves. 

3. The third type has so far produced fewer houses 
than either of the others, yet would probably appeal more 
quickly to most Americans. It is the loan of money on 
favorable conditions to the individual workingman who 
wishes to build a home. It may be done through the inter- 
mediary of a loan company, as in Belgium, or directly, as 
under the surprisingly simple and efficient system of New 
Zealand and Australia. Yet, appealing as the type is, and 
useful as it is within certain limits, it must be admitted 
that it does not reach—cannot reach—the class that is in 
most urgent need of help—the unskilled wage-earners of 
large cities. 

4. Finally, there is the negative, yet often important, 
aid rendered by tax exemptions on houses of approved 
standard and rental. The function of this type is auxiliary. 

Some countries have developed one or two, and some 
have all four types of government aid. It has depended 
somewhat on a diversity of local needs, but more on na- 
tional habits of thought. The accident of locality has 
contributed largely, for, other things being at all equal, the 
example of a near neighbor is most likely to be followed. 

Three nations stand out as pioneers in constructive 
housing legislation—England, Belgium, and Germany. 
These distinctively industrial nations, whose cities grew 
with unexampled rapidity during the nineteenth century, 
were naturally the first to feel the pressure of housing 
problems. They will be considered briefly in the order 
indicated. 


A. Tue PIONEERS. 
(1) England.* 


*Scotland is under the same housing laws as England and Wales, 
but as statistics arefgiven separately, and her experience is similar to 
that of England, though onja smaller scale, it is omitted from this sum- 
mary. Ireland is under another dispensation, which involves subsidies 
from the Imperial exchequer and — the local rates. The Irish 
experience has more in common with outdoor poor relief than with 
constructive housing legislation. 
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(a) Description of Legislation. 

Lord Shaftsbury first formulated the principles on which 
modern constructive housing laws are based in his Laboring 
Classes Lodging Houses Act of 1851, which permitted local 
authorities to borrow money from the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners to erect dwellings for working-people. This 
provision was so far in advance of public opinion that it 
remained a dead letter for forty years. Another clause, 
permitting loans to non-commercial building associations, 
was tried out first. Under it and subsequent acts a series 
of relatively small sums, amounting altogether to about 
£1,000,000, were loaned to philanthropic and semi-philan- 
thropic societies. 

During this period, England was experimenting with 
two series of restrictive housing laws, the Cross and Torrens 
Acts, which gave, as did the Public Health Acts, consider- 
able power to health officers in connection with housing, 
and permitted the slum-clearance schemes which have been 
so often criticized on the ground of expense. 

Modern British experience dates from the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act of 1890, the scope of which was 
much enlarged by the Housing and Town Planning Act of 
1909. The act of 1890, coming as the result of the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on the Housing of 
the Working Classes of 1885, was a consolidation of all 
previous housing acts (which may account for its occasional 
lack of clearness) and also contained new provisions of 
great importance. It is in seven parts, of which the first 
three are the most significant. Part I deals with large, 
insanitary, or slum areas, and clearance schemes, and with 
the general obligation of rehousing the dispossessed ten- 
ants. Part II deals with single insanitary houses or small 
groups of them and with obstructive houses, which shut 
light and air out from others. Part III deals with housing 
undertakings by the local authorities, with the financing 
of these projects and the conditions of public loans, whether 
to local authorities, to societies, or to individuals. 

The first two parts, then, except in so far as they involve 
the rehousing of dispossessed tenants, are restrictive legis- 
lation and need not detain us. Their aim is to enlarge the 
powers of the sanitary officials. Part III and the rehousing 
sections of Parts I and II are constructive. They permit 
local authorities, urban and rural, on having convinced the 
Local Government Board that the need exists, to acquire 
land and erect workingmen’s dwellings, whether tene- 
ments or cottages, within their own jurisdiction or in 
adjoining suburbs, with gardens if desired, of not more 
than one acre to a house. Under the act of 1909 this part 
becomes obligatory if the Local Government Board so 
orders, and any group of taxpayers or tenants may peti- 
tion the Local Government Board to make an investiga- 
tion of the needs of their locality. 

As to financing these operations, the local authorities 
may borrow from the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
on the security of their rates. The 1909 law makes the 
conditions very favorable, the maximum time being eighty 
years for land and sixty for buildings, the maximum 
amount two-thirds of the total value, and the lowest rate of 
interest 3% per cent. (This has gone up since the war, 
reaching 5 per cent in March, 1916, but it is not expected 
that this increase will be permanent.) The London County 
Council, which enjoys considerable home rule, is permitted 
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to finance its housing schemes by the issue of consolidated 
stock. 

The Public Works Loan Board is also authorized to 
loan money for the construction of workingmen’s dwellings 
to societies, corporations, and private individuals. This 
does not mean the individual workingman, however, but 
the philanthropist or employer who is building on a large 
scale. The need of the individual workingman is met, in 
so far as it is met at all, by the Small Dwellings Acquisition 
Act of 1899, which permits local authorities to advance 
sums not exceeding £300, representing not more than four- 
fifths the market value of a house whose total value must 
not exceed £400. No very extensive use has been made of 
this act, as up to March 31, 1916, only £408,129 had been 
loaned under it. But the use is evidently growing, for 
about half of this sum has been loaned in the last three 
years. 

The fourth type of Government aid, tax exemption, is 
also found in Great Britain, but, like the loan to individual 
workingmen, it plays a minor réle. As between the two 
principal forms, the activities of the private associations 
were much the more important in early years, but although 
they have increased steadily, they have recently dropped 
to second place through the more rapid growth of the work 
of local authorities. 

An interesting controversy has raged between the 
advocates of the two systems. The municipal housing side 
is led by Alderman Thompson, of Richmond, author of the 
“Housing Handbook” and “Housing up to Date,” and the 
opposition by Councillor Nettlefold, of Birmingham, 
author of “A Housing Policy” and “Practical Housing.” 
Councillor Nettlefold’s greatest service lies in having 
pointed out the possibility, by patient, persistent work on 
the part of local authorities, of eradicating slums without 
burdening the taxpayer, by the application of Part II of the 
housing act to one insanitary house after another, which 
obliges the owner to repair or remove them at his own 
expense. 

Moreover, in their efforts to prove the superiority of 
private initiative over municipal, Councillor Nettlefold 
and his associates have put a great deal of energy into 
making a success of co-partnership housing companies. 

The net result of the controversy has been distinctly 
helpful. Municipal activity has tended to keep up stand- 
ards and that of private associations to keep down cost. 
Each is put on its mettle to prove its own claim to superi- 
ority. Far from stifling private initiative, the effect of 
Government intervention appears to be stimulating. At 
all events, the greatest private activity has occurred in 
those localities where public officials have done most. 

Under the Housing of the Working Classes Acts, those 
entitled to receive loans, besides local authorities and pri- 
vate individuals, are employing corporations and public 
utility societies. These must not be confused with what we 
call public utilities in the United States. They are what 
we know as public welfare or limited-dividend associations. 
They include the philanthropic limited-dividend housing 
associations and the friendly societies, or mutual benefit 
organizations of workingmen, which have many objects 
besides housing, also a great number of codperative build- 
ing clubs, and, more recently, the co-partnership building 
associations. 
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The Act of 1909, known as the John Burns Act, has 
four parts. Part I reénacts the statute of 1890 with 
amendments. Part II deals with town planning. It per- 
mits local authorities and owners of estates, with the 
approval of the Local Government Board, to prepare 
plans for undeveloped areas. Its aim is to prevent conges- 
tion of population and inflation of land values in the future. 
Part III is restrictive. It establishes a system of nation- 
wide housing inspection under sanitary authorities report- 
ing to the Local Government Board. Part IV is the usual 
catchall for miscellany, without which no British statute 
appears to be complete. 


(6) Results of Legislation. 


No authoritative publication of general results has been 
made. Certain figures, such as the amounts loaned by the 
Public Works Loan Board, the number of persons housed 
by the London County Council, or the number of houses 
built by local authorities after the passage of the Act 
of 1909, are known with perfect accuracy. Certain broad 
statements are found in the works of Thompson which are 
probably reliable, although he does not always give his 
authorities. But they do not carry us beyond 1907. For 
other data needed to complete the picture, we are reduced 
to estimates based on more or less inadequate information. 
The result cannot pretend to scientific accuracy, but may 
be justified by the importance of arriving at a general 
impression. 


Pusiic Money Investep 1n Hovsine 1n EnGLanp 


(From ee ‘tiie Annual Report of the Public Works Loan Board 
1915-1 


Total loaned to Local Authorities in England and Wales . £3,972,390 
Total loaned to societies and individuals in England 3,260,078 

Total loaned under the Small wered Acquisition Act in 
England. bare oe ee ia eae 408,129 
as We Be A OD nk ke kee we £7,640,597 


This does not take into account what the London County 
Council has spent (which, exclusive of slum-clearance 
costs, must be between two and three million of pounds), 
nor what has been spent by Liverpool and other cities under 
local acts. 


Houses Buitt anp Persons Hovusep 1n ENGLAND THROUGH 
Constructive Housinc LeEcIsLATION 
Number of 
Agency Persons 

London County Council (to May 31, 1915, Annual Reports) 

3,402 cottages ‘ 

6,420 apartments . } | —_ at a eee 57,942 

1,874 cubicles oo 


Local Authorities 1910-16 (Forty-fifth Annual Report Local 
Government Board) 

I Se Sb ke he a eR 
Local Authorities, 1891-1910 

Number of houses not given, but total loans are about two- 

thirds of total loans 1910-16. As cost of building was 

less, the number of people housed was probably 

about (estimated) 


(estimated) 66,300 


ie Pk ee ee ee 50,000 
City of Liverpool to 1913, mostly under local acts, 2,731 dwell- 
ings (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 
368, p. 314) (cotimated) .... 1. se seca 10,000 
All other cities under local acts (estimated) ......... 10,000 
10 Philanthropic Societies of London to 1907 (W. Thompson 
“Housing up to Date,” p.143) ...... 2... 125,000 
413 Codperative Societies to 1907, 46,707 houses (W. Thomp- 
son, “‘Housing up to Date,’”’ p. 143) (estimated) . . . 200,000 
Co-partnership Societies to 1907, 400 houses (W. Thompson, 
“ee ween me. OGRE wk ke 2,000 
Under Small Dwellings Acquisition Act (estimated) .... . 7,500 
Total number of persons housed. . . .... . §28,742 
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The philanthropic societies have not been active since 
1907, but the codperative and co-partnership societies 
have been extremely so. On the other hand, some of the 
philanthropic and codperative societies may have received 
no public loans. Balancing these two unknown quantities 
against each other, with the statement that the credit 
item is likely to be larger than the debit, we are pretty 
safe in saying that over half a million people in England 
today owe their comfortable homes to constructive hous- 
ing legislation. 

Results, in decreased death-rates and increased physical 
development, are very striking. For the year ending March, 
1912, the death-rate in the London County Councils’ 
dwellings was 8.5 per 1,000, while for the whole of London, 
in 1911, it was 15 per 1,000 (U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Bulletin No. 158, p. 307). Speaking of a slightly 
earlier period, Thompson says (“Housing up to Date,” 
p- 46): “The death-rate in the model dwellings on cleared 
slum areas is under 13 per 1,000, or one-third of what it 
was in the old slums before clearance, viz., 40 per 1,000.” 
At the time of which Thompson was writing the general 
death-rate in London was 15.6 (p. 75). In Liverpool a still 
clearer demonstration was made when, by special effort, 
94 per cent of the former tenants were rehoused on a 
cleared area. ‘“‘In 1902 when these areas were con- 
demned, the death-rate within them ranged from 40 to 60 
per 1,000, and the incidence of phthisis resulted in an 
annual death-rate of, approximately, 4 per 1,000 . . 
the medical officer of health points out that under the new 
conditions the general death-rate has fallen by more than 
one-half, and the average annual death-rate from phthisis 
in the corporation tenements during the four years 1909 
to 1912 fell to 1.9 per 1,000.” (Forty-second Annual 
Report, Local Government Board, Part II, pp. xxii, 
Xxili.) 

It happens that the classic examples of the effect of 
housing on physical development are furnished by two 
famous industrial garden suburbs which have received no 
Government aid—Port Sunlight and Bournville. It would 
hardly be claimed, though, that the beneficent results 
recorded were due to the method of financing them, or 
that similar results would not be found where the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners supplied the funds. Dr. Arkle 
made a series of measurements of schoolboys at Port 
Sunlight, an industrial garden suburb of Liverpool, and 
on Liverpool schoolboys of the same economic and social 
class at the same ages. At seven the Port Sunlight boys 
averaged 2.7 inches taller and 7.5 pounds heavier; at 
fourteen they were 6 inches taller and 33.8 pounds heavier. 
(The table is quoted in full in “Personal Observations of 
Some Housing Developments in Europe,” Richard R. 
Watrous, Journal of the American Institute of Architects, 
July, 1914.) Similarly, Bournville is a garden suburb of 
Birmingham, and Thompson tells us (“Housing up to 
Date,” p. 3) that the boys at the Bournville school were 
on an average 4 inches taller than those of Birmingham, 
and their chest measurement was 3 inches greater. 


(2) Belgium. 


The Belgians have the honor of having produced the 
earliest effective national constructive housing law—that 
of 1889—and, up to the present time, one of the best. It 
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has also been one of the most influential, having been 
widely observed and copied in continental Europe. 

The vitally distinguishing feature of the law is its libera- 
tion of the deposits of the General Savings Bank and 
Pension Fund (caisse générale d’épargne et de retraite) for 
use as loans to build workingmen’s dwellings. This pro- 
vision was copied directly in the French act of 1894 and 
may have suggested the German plan of using state in- 
surance funds. 

Another important provision of the Belgian law was the 
appointment of unpaid housing committees (comités de 
patronage) in every arrondissement of the nation, report- 
ing to a central body, the conseil supérieure d hygiene 
publique. They have educational, advisory, and even some 
administrative functions. They stimulate public interest 
in housing, assist limited-dividend building associations 
and individual workingmen who wish to own houses, and 
they watch over the enforcement of restrictive laws for 
the sanitary supervision of houses and the eradication of 
slums. The committees have been copied in French and 
Italian legislation and evidently suggested the county 
housing committees provided for in Part III of the British 
act of 1909. 

Municipal housing is permitted under the Belgian law, 
but has not been developed to any extent. Building so- 
cieties and individual workingmen have been the active 
agents, the individual workingmen through the inter- 
mediary of non-commercial loan associations. The Sav- 
ings Bank was at first permitted to loan only 5 per cent of 
its funds, but when this limit was reached in 1901, it was 
raised to 7% per cent. The interest charged at first was 
only 2% per cent, but was eventually increased to 3% per 
cent. 

The individual workingman may borrow not to exceed 
5,000 francs on a house and land, the combined value of 
which does not exceed 5,500 francs. He may borrow for 
periods of from five to twenty-five years. His payments 
may be monthly or yearly. 

One of the most interesting features of the Belgian law 
is the insurance plan devised by M. Léon Mahillon, man- 
aging director of the General Savings Bank. A working- 
man borrowing to build a home takes out a policy on his 
life for the unpaid portion of his loan. Should he die be- 
fore the payments are completed, the balance of the debt 
is canceled by the policy, and his widow receives the house 
unincumbered. The Savings Bank underwrites the insur- 
ance itself. This feature of the law has been very widely 
copied. 

Up to 1913 the General Savings Bank had advanced 
159,012,589 francs to the various types of societies, and 
about 57,300 dwellings had been built in consequence. 
This must have meant the housing of about 300,000 people. 
On Jan. 1, 1913, there were 176 associations having loan 
contracts with the bank, of which 167 were joint stock and 
g cooperative. All of the codperative and 125 of the joint 
stock organizations were loan companies, only 42 being 
building societies. 

Apparently this governmental assistance has not had 
the effect of discouraging private initiative, for 39 societés 
a habitations 2 bon marché, which have received no loans 
from the General Savings Bank, are listed, which have 
invested over 65,000,000 francs in workingmen’s dwellings. 
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About three-quarters of this sum represents industrial 
housing enterprises by employers. 

(Ministére de I’Intérieure “Annuaire Statistique de la 
Belgique et du Congo Belge, 44me Année, 1913, Brussels, 
1914, pp. 245-250.) 


(3) Germany. 


Unlike the various forms of social insurance which were 
embodied in imperial legislation, and so may be said to 
radiate from the center outward, housing reform in Ger- 
many has grown up locally, and its progress has been from 
the circumference inward. Individual cities tried experi- 
ments in municipal housing. The next step was for indi- 
vidual states to pass laws facilitating the supply of funds 
to cities and to private societies for housing purposes. 
These laws differ among themselves in their provisions and 
their character, much as happens in the United States in 
our varying state legislation. The last to act was the 
Imperial Government, and there is not yet, although it 
has been much advocated and debated, a real national 
housing law in Germany. 

As is often the case, the trail leads back to a person- 
ality, and the Oberburgermeister of Ulm, Dr. von Wagner, 
may well be called the father of municipal housing in 
Germany. He began building in 1888 for municipal em- 
ployees and later extended the benefits of his activities to 
all workingmen. His first ventures were tenements, but he 
soon became convinced of the advantages of the individual 
cottage and garden type, and these he encouraged the 
tenants to purchase. A mark a day over a period of about 
twenty-five years covered the purchase price and interest of 
a $1,500, brick, story-and-a-half cottage and garden, very 
attractive to the eye. German foresight is shown in the 
stipulation in the deed giving the city the right to repur- 
chase, if certain conditions of maintenance or use are not 
complied with, at any time within one hundred years, and as 
this clause is renewed whenever the house changes hands 
by purchase or inheritance, it is, in effect, a perpetual re- 
striction. 

Mayor von Wagner developed, simultaneously with 
housing, the policy of extensive land purchases by the 
city, which many German cities have followed. He en- 
countered much opposition at first, but it gradually died 
out when it had been proved by experience that his hous- 
ing policy cost the taxpayers nothing, and that the land- 
purchasing policy brought in substantial profits. 

It is impossible to give a clear account of housing in 
Germany drieffy, for it is the history of a great number of 
local enterprises operated under a mass of very diverse 
local legislation. 

The most important single source of funds is furnished 
by the old-age and invalidity insurance institutes. Author- 
ity is found in the law of 1889, much amplified by that of 
1899, which permits one-fourth of their funds to be invested 
in real estate. Loans from this source up to the end of 
1914 totaled 532,541,142 marks. (“Amtliche Nachrichten 
des Reichsversicherungsamts,” Vol. 31, No. 5, May 15, 
1915.) 

The next most important sources of capital are the 
imperial and state housing funds. The Imperial Govern- 
ment, between 1901 and 1908, appropriated $7,854,000 for 
its fund to loan to societies, and in 1904 had spent over 
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$8,000,000 in the direct housing of its own employees. 
(U. S. Bureau Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 158.) 

The Prussian Diet has operated on a more extensive 
scale. Its housing fund, raised by the issue of bonds, was 
started in 1895, and in 1911 had reached the sum of 144,- 
000,000 marks. With this the state was to build for its 
own employees and loan to societies. In either case rents 
were to cover the cost of maintenance, administration, 
interest, and sinking fund. (Bulletin No. 158.) This is the 
usual German plan, though the administration charges 
are sometimes carried by the community, and there are 
sometimes tax exemptions. But there is always a balance- 
sheet—and it always balances. This practice cannot be 
too highly commended. 

No other state has worked on so large a scale as Prussia, 
but all have done something. The Bavarian Diet, for in- 
stance, from 1900-1911 appropriated 25,500,000 marks, of 
which about half was spent on direct housing for state em- 
ployees and half was loaned to building associations. 
(Bulletin No. 158.) 

The Grand Duchy of Hesse has proceeded along some- 
what different lines. It was the first German state to 
establish systematic housing inspection (1893). The hous- 
ing act of 1902, centralized and standardized this service 
by putting it under a state official, who also has advisory 
and constructive duties. Another act of the same year 
established the State Credit Bank (Landeskreditkasse), 
which is permitted to loan to communes for housing pur- 
poses up to go per cent of the value of land and buildings. 
The communes may either build themselves or reloan to 
associations. By an act of 1908 the Bank was permitted to 
loan directly to associations up to two-thirds of the value. 
The money is provided by an issue of 3% per cent Hessian 
Government bonds, and the rate of interest charged de- 
pends on the actual sale price of the bonds, being just 
enough to cover the expenses. 

In 1912 there were 1,271 public welfare building associa- 
tions in Germany (gemeinniitzige Baugenossenschaften), of 
which the 716 reporting had built 15,784 houses at a cost 
of $103,000,000. A French official publication of August, 
1913 (bulletin du ministére du travail), estimates that as 
early as 1909 about 25,000 houses, containing about 100,000 
apartments, had been built by German housing associations. 
Assuming the accuracy of this estimate, it would mean the 
housing of about half a million people. And probably the 
states and cities have done as much directly. 

It would be a difficult matter to find out how much 
Government money, or Government guarded money has 
been liberated for use in housing in Germany, but $200,- 
000,000 would certainly be within the truth. 

Clearly there is no other country which has gone into 
housing on so large a scale or in so systematic a way. 


B. Orner European AND LATIN-AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 
(1) France. 


Housing laws date from 1894, 1906, and 1912. The 
savings bank and national old-age pension fund have 
loaned about 55,000,000 francs for housing. The state 
has made available about 100,000,000 francs for this pur- 
pose. The conseil supérieure d’habitations a bon marché 
is under the department of labor. Reporting to it are the 
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local comités de patronage. Nearly all the work has been done 
through housing associations. Municipal housing has been 
undertaken only for the benefit of large families (those with 
four or more children), which it is, of course, the policy of 
the French Government to encourage. The war is likely 
to result in the French Government undertaking housing 
and town-planning work on an unprecedented scale. 


(2) Italy, 1903, 1907, 1908. 

The cities of Bologna and Venice experimented in 
municipal housing at a very early date (the sixties and 
eighties), though not with remarkable success. It seems to 
be the policy of the Italian Government to foster private 
initiative in every way. The local committees are to en- 
courage existing housing societies or found them if none 
exist. These societies receive long-time loans (fifty years) 
from the State Bank of Deposits. The communes are to 
build only as a last resort. In 1911, 533 associations and 25 
municipalities were building case popolari. These are almost 
invariably tenements, and the apartments are very small— 
two or three rooms. The value of houses and land aggre- 
gates about $28,000,000. Tenants of municipal apartments 
are limited to those whose annual income does not exceed 
1,500 lire. 


(3) Austria, 1910, 1917. 


The German example has been followed. There is a 
state housing fund. The funds of the insurance institutes 
are utilized. It is worthy of note that loans may run as 
high as go per cent of the value of house and land. The 
state, though late in beginning, has been active in housing 
its own employees, and there are already 634 public wel- 
fare building associations. 


(4) Hungary, 1910, I9/T. 


The most noteworthy activity of Hungary has been 
along the line of rural housing. Two hundred communes 
have received aid from the Central Government in build- 
ing 6,000 cottages for agricultural laborers. 

The city of Budapest has been very energetic. The city 
built tenements for 22,000 people, in 1908, on land which 
it already owned. In 1913 it provided cottages for 18,000 
in the workmen’s suburb of Kispest. 

Housing associations have never taken root in Hungary. 
There seems to be a lack of the necessary private initiative. 


(5) Spain, rort. 


The Spanish law provides local housing committees 
under the jurisdiction of the department of labor. It en- 
courages sanitary housing by tax exemption, guarantee of 
interest, and in some cases free grants of land. It is not 
discoverable that much has been done. 


(6) Holland, 1gor. 


The Dutch law is a comprehensive one with both re- 
strictive and constructive provisions. It sets up minimum 
standards of building and maintenance, on the one hand, 
and permits Government loans for housing purposes, on 
the other, up to 100 per cent of the value of the house and 
lot. That less than $2,000,000 had been loaned under this 
law, up to April, 1910, is probably due to the compara- 
tively high rate of interest charged. 
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(7) Norway, 1903. 

This law is unusual in that it provides only for individual 
leans. There is a state loan bank. The commune guaran- 
tees the borrower. To 1913 about $8,500,000 had been 
loaned to buy 13,140 small farms and build 9,460 houses, 


(8) Sweden, 1904. 
There is a state housing fund which loans to individuals 


through associations. There is also municipal housing, 
especially in Stockholm. 


(9) Denmark, 1887. 


This law, which actually antedated that of Belgium, 
permitted Government loans to societies and communes, 
but remained a dead letter until it was amended in 1897. 
Since then a good deal has been done by small, but success- 
ful, workingmen’s associations. 


(10) Rumania, 19/0. 


Large tax exemptions in favor of workingmen’s houses 
are the chief feature of this act. 


(11) Switzerland. 


Switzerland has no national housing law, but several 
cantons, notably Geneva, have shown some activity under 
local legislation. 


(12) Luxemburg, 1906. 


The funds of the savings bank are loaned to communes; 
associations, and employers for housing purposes. 


(13) Chile, 1906. 


The law provides for a system of local housing com- 
mittees with power to carry out slum-clearance schemes, 
encourage housing associations, or build themselves. The 
Caja de Credito Hipotecario is authorized to lend up to 
75 per cent of the value of land and buildings, and the 
state guarantees 6 per cent net returns for twenty years. 
The Santiago committee showed considerable energy, and 
in 1911 had two workingmen’s suburbs under construction. 
(Oficina de Trabajo, Habitaciones Obreras en Chile y 
Estranjero, 1911.) 


(14) Argentina. 


In 1913 the city of Buenos Ayres contracted for 10,000 
workingmen’s cottages, to be built at the rate of 2,000 a 
year. The Government was to exempt the building ma- 
terials for them from import duties. (First Annual 
Report, Massachusetts Homestead Commission, published 
1914, p. 310.) 

(15) Brazil, 1909. 

Companies building houses for workingmen were to 
enjoy tax exemption for fifteen years, exemption from duty 
on building materials, and in some cases were to receive 
reclaimed or other Government land free of charge. They 
were to be under strict Government supervision. (First 
Annual Report, Massachusetts Homestead Commission, 


p. 311.) 
(16) Cuba, 79gro. 


An appropriation of $1,300,000 was made, for the pur- 
pose of building 2,000 laborers’ cottages, to be sold on 
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small monthly installments. Up to 1914, about 1,000 had 
been built in Habana, Pinar del Rio, and Santa Clara 
provinces, and 250 were being built in Santiago province. 
(U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 158; this 
is the source of most of these summaries, except as other- 
wise stated.) 


C. Tue Setr-GoverninG BritisH CoLonies. 


The example of New Zealand, Australia, and Canada 
has especial value for us, because their conditions, material 
and moral, present a much closer parallel to our own than 
do those of any European country. Canada has the addi- 
tional interest attached to a next-door neighbor. 

Like the United States, and even more so, they are new 
countries, sparsely settled, except in spots. Their cities 
are new; their houses are new; their slums are new. More 
than is true of us, unfortunately, their interest in housing 
is still largely preventive. They are young, optimistic, 
energetic, and intensely democratic. Australia and New 
Zealand in many ways represent the most advanced type 
of social democracy as yet evolved. They are the paradise 
of union labor. They have—and the fact is not without 
significance—the lowest death-rate in the world. 

Inevitably, their housing legislation has been strongly 
influenced by that of the mother country, but inevitably, 
too, they have worked it out in a very different way. In 
countries where wages and standards of living are high 
and the working population virile and ambitious, we 
should expect the third type of constructive housing legis- 
lation to be favored—Government aid to the individual 
workingman. This is precisely and strikingly what has 
happened in New Zealand and Australia. The develop- 
ment of Canada has been less logical, perhaps, owing to 
accidents of association. 


(1) New Zealand. 


The typical housing law of New Zealand is the Advances 
to Workers’ Act of 1906 and 1913. The superintendent of 
the State Advances Office is authorized to lend to anyone 
employed in manual or clerical work with an income of 
not more than £200 per annum and not the owner of any 
other land than what he proposes to build on. The sum 
advanced is not to exceed £450, or the value of the dwelling 
to be built. The loan is to be repaid in a period of thirty- 
six years or less. Application may be made at any post 
office. The postmaster supplies the blank and gives any 
desired information as to how to fill it out. He also shows 
the applicant the plans and estimates of eighteen carefully 
selected types of house. Note the extreme simplicity of the 
procedure and elimination of red tape. There is no inter- 
mediary. It is as easy as filling out a money-order blank. 
An agent from the nearest valuation office makes a visit 
and report, and for this service the applicant pays a fee 
of 7s. 6d. If his application for a loan is granted, all his 
payments are made through his post office. Five per cent 
interest is nominally charged, but it is reduced to 4% for 
prompt payment. 

The total advances to workers under this act up to 
March 31, 1915, were £2,856,750—a large sum in propor- 
tion to the population of New Zealand. 

For the benefit of the man who owns no land, New Zea- 
land has the Workers’ Dwellings Act (1905, 1910, 1914). 
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A deposit of £10 is all the capital required. The house is 
built on Government land, and either rented or sold to the 
tenant. But only 548 houses have been built under this act. 
The cost limit for the house and five acres of land is £750. 
The income limit of the beneficiary, under the latest amend- 
ment, is £175. 


(2) Australia. 

The five Australian provinces have housing loan laws 
similar, in a general way, to those of New Zealand, but of 
later date and developed under five somewhat varying 
forms. Some of the provinces are very slow in getting out 
their annual reports. From these circumstances results the 
impossibility of giving definite, late, general figures. It is 
probable that the aggregate loans of the five provinces 
amount by now to a figure about equal to the loans in 
New Zealand. 


(3) Canada. 


In 1913, Ontario and Quebec passed housing laws per- 
mitting the Government to guarantee 85 per cent of the 
stock of approved non-commercial building associations. 
Under the Ontario act the Toronto Housing Company 
was organized and has put up a million dollars’ worth of 
workingmen’s cottages and cottage flats. 

Meanwhile the Canadian Commission of Conservation 
decided that the conservation of human life was part of 
their duties and that the conservation of human life was 
intimately bound up with housing and town planning. Just 
before the outbreak of the war, in 1914, they brought over 
Thomas Adams, town planning expert of the English Local 
Government Board, to be their adviser in these subjects. 
The war has necessarily hampered progress, but the Com- 
mission is proceeding along broad constructive lines. A 
town planning act has been drafted and introduced in the 
various legislatures. A Civic Improvement League for 
Canada, with local branches, has been started as an educa- 
tional leaven, to prepare the way, perhaps, for a more for- 
mal organization on the lines of the comités de patronage. 
The time is not felt to be ripe for pushing housing legisla- 
tion, but the preliminary steps are being taken. The situa- 
tion is not altogether unlike that of Massachusetts with 
its Homestead Commission and Town Planning Boards. 


III. The Applicability of Foreign Experience 
to the United States* 


The following statements are believed to be fully justi- 
fied by undisputed facts: 
1 The housing problems of foreign countries and of 
the United States are similar. Such differences as 
exist are of degree, not of kind. 
A distinct improvement in the housing of working- 
people has occurred during the past twenty-five years 
in England, Belgium, and Germany, and more recently 
in other countries where constructive housing legisla- 
tion is in force. 
Much of this improvement could not have been 
brought about under an exclusive system of restric- 
tive housing legislation and private initiative. 
*This article was not written to apply to a war condition, and the 
arguments set forth are intended to apply in normal times. Much of 


this material is, however, directly pertinent to the present lamentable 
situation.—Tue Epirtor. 
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A. Osjections To Constructive Hovusinec LecisLation 
FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


We have now arrived at the vital question to which 
our preliminary study has been leading: Shall we have 
constructive housing legislation in the United States? 
The conclusions just summarized raise a presumption in 
its favor, but many serious objections have been made. 
These fall into five groups—constitutional, economic, so- 
cial, philosophical, and pessimistic. 

(1) The constitutional objection has several aspects: 


(a) It is claimed that we cannot have a national hous- 
ing law like the Belgian law or the British Housing of the 
Working-Classes Act. 

So far as these laws are concerned with restrictive or 
mandatory features, this is, of course, true. The Federal 
Government can impose no housing obligations on state 
or local authorities. There is nothing, however, to prevent 
a federal housing loan act, even as we already have the 
Federal Farm Loan Act. 

(4) It is claimed that to undertake housing operations 
for the benefit of workingmen would be class legislation. 

It is possible that an act might be so worded as to lay 
itself open to this objection, in which case the wording 
should be changed. There is no reason per se why provid- 
ing houses at cost for persons whose income is under $800 
a year should be considered class legislation in an objec- 
tionable sense any more than providing schools for children 
or hospitals for sick people is so considered. 

(c) It is claimed that constructive housing activity on 
the part of the state would be an unwarranted extension 
of the police power. 

That, of course, is a matter for the courts to settle. 
Constructive housing legislation would be in precisely the 
same position as minimum wage laws, restrictions of hours 
of work, prohibition of night-work for women and children, 
and a long list of modern social legislation. Like the rest, 
it will be sustained just so long and so far as its advocates 
can convince the courts of the connection between it and 


the public health. 


(2) The economic objection is based on the alleged bur- 
den laid upon the long-suffering taxpayer. This is a mis- 
conception, pure and simple. A properly conducted con- 
structive housing scheme is exactly self-supporting. The 
credit of the community is used to obtain an abundance of 
capital at a low rate of interest. 

The Irish system of subsidy from the rates and from the 
imperial exchequer is not constructive housing, but out- 
door poor relief. It is wholly exceptional. The much-cited 
slum-clearance schemes are not housing measures at all, 
but health measures. And such affiliations as they have 
are much closer to restrictive than to constructive housing 
measures. 

Sound municipal housing enterprises aim to come out 
exactly even, with neither profit nor loss. The English local 
authorities come very near to doing this and the German 
authorities do it. So with loans. Commercial profit in 
money-lending is eliminated, but every cent of principal 
and interest is returned. 

(3) The social objection, the pauperization of the bene- 
ficiary, is the obverse of the economic and, being based on 
the same misconception, falls to the ground with it. The 
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workingman is not getting something for nothing. He is 
getting it at cost. He is no more pauperized by such a 
service than are the people of Cleveland when they pay 
3 cents instead of 5 on their municipal street-car lines. 
The writer has paid 47 cents a month water-rates in 
Washington, D. C., for a publicly owned and maintained 
service, and $6 a month in Berkeley, Calif., to a private 
water company, but is conscious of no corresponding 
fluctuations in self-respect. 

(4) The philosophic objection is based on really funda- 
mental theories. Neither the individualist nor the anar- 
chist can be expected to approve of constructive housing 
legislation. Both object to any extension of the activities 
of government. Any such proposed extension is sure to be 
labeled socialistic or paternalistic. In this respect, con- 
structive housing legislation finds itself in very good com- 
pany. The whole modern program of social legislation is 
attacked on the same grounds. 

(5) The pessimistic objection is that based on the alleged 
inefficiency and corruption of American public service. In 
so far as there is still a solid basis for such a criticism (and 
we all know that our municipal governments especially 
have been wonderfully improved in the last fifteen years), 
it should be a reason for strenuous efforts to improve our 
public service. It is not a reason for limiting the sphere of 
governmental activity unless we are prepared to admit the 
final failure of American democracy. 


B. Best Tyre or Constructive Housinc LEGISLATION. 


If we are to have constructive housing legislation, 
what type shall we choose? The best results seem to have 
been obtained where all types are in operation. We should 
certainly encourage the three positive forms of Govern- 
ment aid and probably the negative, but we should keep 
clear of subsidies. We should proceed eclectically, choosing 
the best where we find it, with due regard to our local needs, 
habits of thought, and body of existing law. 


C. Ourtine or A Hovusinc Poticy ror tHE UNITED 
STATES. 

Any plan looking to the solution of the housing problem 
in the United States must include both restrictive and 
constructive housing legislation. 

The form and standards of restrictive housing legisla- 
tion have been very carefully worked out by Mr. Veiller 
in his Model Housing Law, which ought to be adopted by 
every state in the Union. The state is the proper unit. 
National restrictive housing is impossible, and local legis- 
lation should be resorted to, only pending the passage of 
a state law, or to impose higher standards. 

The state is also the most natural unit for constructive 
housing legislation. But the nation and the city must by 
no means be ignored. 

(1) The National Government may exercise an extremely 
important function. It may supply or facilitate loans. And 
through the power to make conditions for the assignment 
of these loans, it may exert a strong influence on local 
standards. These assignments should be in the hands of a 
national housing and town-planning commission under the 
Department of Labor. 

Funds might be made available in various ways: 

(a) A federal housing fund could be created, from which 
loans would be made. 
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(4) The federal land banks created by the Federal 
Farm Loan Act might add housing loans to their activities. 

(c) Housing loans, under certain conditions, might be 
made an authorized form of investment for trust funds and 
national bank deposits. 

(d) The investment of the deposits of the postal sav- 
ings banks in housing loans might be authorized. The low 
rate of interest paid on these deposits would permit loans 
to be made at a low rate, and the obvious appropriateness 
of letting the people’s savings be used for the people’s 
advantage is very appealing. 

Clearly these loans would be permissive under the last 
three plans. Only under the first could the housing com- 
mission play anything more than an advisory réle. 

(2) The state should have a system of local housing and 
town-planning boards under a state board, which should 
administer both constructive and restrictive housing laws. 
The state might guarantee the stock of approved housing 
companies, as Ontario does. It might have a housing fund 
raised by a bond issue. Where there is a state insurance 
fund, it should be available for housing loans. The state 
should loan to municipalities, to associations, and to indi- 
vidual workingmen. In the last case it should approximate 
as nearly as possible the simplicity of the New Zealand 
procedure. 

The writer does not believe it would be generally advis- 
able for the state to carry on direct housing enterprises of 
its own, though it might, for educational purposes, make an 
initial demonstration, as the Massachusetts Homestead 
Commission is now doing.* 

(3) Some cities in the United States probably have 
enough financial home rule to bond themselves for housing 
purposes without special legislation. Whether the courts 
would sustain such action cannot be told till it is tried. 
A state constructive housing law should contain an en- 
abling clause to cover this, but the approval of the state 
housing board should be required. 

The local housing and town-planning committees should 
play an important part—investigate local conditions, 
arouse the interest of the community, aid in the enforce- 
ment of the restrictive housing law, encourage the forma- 
tion of non-commercial building associations, help them 
get funds and select the best plans, perform a like function 
for individual workingmen, and when other means fail, 
stimulate the city fathers to undertake municipal building. 


Does all this seem visionary and foreign to American 
traditions? 

Was our homestead policy un-American? Under the 
homestead act of 1862 more than 85,000,000 acres of farm- 
land have been made over by the United States Govern- 
ment to settlers. It was bigger and more far-reaching than 
any housing scheme while it lasted. But this source of 
relief to congestion is now at an end. This open door ot 
opportunity has been closed. Is it not time we looked about 
us for a substitute and studied what other nations have 
found practical and helpful? 

Perhaps the best contribution the United States has 
made to contemporary civilization is our public school 

*An appropriation of $50,000 was made for this purpose by the leg- 


islature, in 1917; land has been secured in the outskirts of Lowell, and 
building is in progress. 
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system. It costs something over half a billion dollars a 
year and is well worth it. 

Yet, if we come down to basic realities, if it is a question 
between the mental, moral, and physical development of 
the people, which ought to take precedence? Are not 


health and morals more fundamental than formal educa- 
tion can ever be? And if a community has not the energy 
and resourcefulness to do both, should it not make sure 
that its children are properly housed before it troubles 
about their book-learning? 


Municipal and State Employees’ Residences in Budapest 


By ROBERT GRIMSHAW 


De: the twenty years or so preceding the war 
there has been in Budapest—as in many other 
great European cities—a deplorable lack of houses; 

and in all cases for the same reason—a greater in- 
crease in the number of inhabitants than the birth-rate 
would account for. Houses and apartments, and especially 
small ones, had been built to keep step with the increase in 
population. In this particular the lower and middle grades 
of employees have suffered the most. Increases of wages 
and salaries have not helped, for the reason that there 
were not enough dwellings. 

In order to solve the dwelling problem for the work- 
men and low-salaried employees of the city of Budapest, 
the Hungarian Government decided in 1908 to erect 
“colonies” on the edge of the city, at Government expense, 
so as to afford housing accommodations for 8,000 to 10,- 
ooo workmen’s families. In Kispest (which being inter- 
preted means “little Pest”) about 47,000 klafters (16,920,- 
ooo square feet), and in Ohegy about 214,000 (7,704,000 
square feet) were bought at a cost of nearly 5,000,000 
crowns (say $2,000,000). The Finance Minister was 
accorded a credit of 12,000,000 crowns ($4,800,000), and 
in 1909 the Kispest group was commenced. Sixty com- 
petitive designs were handed in, among them many ver- 
satile, artistic, and valuable ideas. 

The Colony is crossed by two diagonal streets, each 
26 meters (85.28 feet) wide and surrounded by a ring 
street with an electric railway (see illustration). Streets hav- 
ing a width of 12, 15 or 20 meters (39.36, 48.70, or 65.60 
feet) divide the district into blocks, which are broken at 
intervals by side streets 6 meters (19.68 feet) wide. In 
the center there was reserved a “square” of about 11,500 
klafters (414,000 square feet) for a park, sport-grounds, 
and workmen’s casino. The streets and squares take up 
about 30 per cent of the total area. 

To each dwelling is accorded 70 to go klafters (2,520 to 
3,240 square feet), of which 20 (720 square feet) are built 
over. 

Of the 4,140 dwellings in the 920 buildings erected, 
3;770 have two rooms and 440 three rooms. In all there 
are 48 different types. As a general principle, the entrances 
are separated, being on different sides of the building. 
Each has either an anteroom or an open front room, in the 
latter case the kitchen giving on an open corridor, in order 
to protect it against the cold, provided with an outer and an 
inner door. 

All the dwellings have sinks with running water. The 
floors of the kitchen, bedrooms, and outer closets, as well 
as of the front rooms, are of portland cement and all 
floors are insulated by tar paper. The foundations and 
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walls are protected against moisture by asphalt sheets. 
The roofs are partly of overlapping tiles, partly of double 
tiles. The rooms are whitewashed. The bedroom stoves 
are of cast iron; the kitchens have “economy” stoves of 
fire-brick. The Government built its own fire-brick works. 

The cost per two-room dwelling (before the war) was 
about 4,100 crowns ($1,640); per three-room dwelling, 
§,200 crowns ($2,080). The sewer system, which cost 
about 680,000 crowns ($272,000), discharges in to the 
main municipal collecting reservoir. Temporarily the 
Colony was provided with a branch track of the Budapest- 
Szent Loerinez local railway in connection with the 
municipal electric railway sytem. 

These dwellings were intended primarily for Budapest 
workmen, next for other employees of the Royal Hungarian 
Machine Works and the main workshops of the State 
Railways, as well as for the employees of the post and 
telegraphic departments. 

The annual rent (before the war) was set at 260 crowns 
($104) for two-room, and 330 crowns ($132) for a three- 
room flat, this including water-rent. 

Fig. 1 shows the ground plan of the Kispest colony; Fig. 
2, two dwellings of two rooms each; Figs. 3 and 4, four of 
two roomseach. Fig. 5 represents six two-room dwellings; 
Fig. 6, twelve of two rooms each; Fig. 7, the establishment 
for taking care of small children; Fig. 8, the Zsigmond street; 
Fig. 9, an end view and ground-plan of the Police build- 
ing (covering 1,058 square meters—1,265§ square yards). 











The Need of Town-Planning Legislation and Procedure 
for Control of Land as a Factor in House-Building 


Development 


By THOMAS ADAMS 
Town-Planning Advisor, Commission of Conservation of Canada 


with legislation dealing with the planning and 

development of rural and urban land has led to con- 

fusion and misunderstanding. What is called “town 
planning”’ is intended by statute to mean urban and rural 
planning and development. The British act, which is the 
precedent of legislation of this character, is, in some re- 
spects, more applicable to rural than to urban areas and, 
although its general object is to secure amenity, proper 
sanitary provisions and convenience in connection with 
the laying out of land for building purposes, its operation 
is largely restricted to land that has not been built upon. 
Hence, it chiefly applies to suburban, semi-rural, and rural 
land “‘likely to be used for building purposes,” and not to 
the remodeling of portions of towns already built upon. 


r \HE use of the term “town planning” in connection 


Planning in Britain 


A considerable proportion of town-planning schemes in 
England are being prepared by rural district councils, and 
most of the land included in all the schemes being pre- 
pared is rural in character. 

In the great majority of cases the English schemes are 
being prepared by municipal surveyors or engineers, and 
comparatively little expense is being incurred in connec- 
tion with their preparation. For instance, the Ruislip- 
Northwood scheme deals with an area of over 5,900 acres, 
of which only 437 acres were “in course of development” 
in 1913. The cost of preparing a scheme for development 
for this area, in anticipation of the growth for the next 
fifty or one hundred years, was only $5,000. The ultimate 
estimated cost of carrying out the scheme, namely $150,000, 
will be spread over the period during which the scheme is 
being carried out and as assessable land value increases. 
It may reasonably be claimed that the Ruislip-Northwood 
council has, as a result of the preparation of this scheme, 
laid the foundation for future development which will 
insure health, convenience, and amenity for the com- 
munity, which could not have been obtained by any other 
method except at prohibitive cost. 

The work being done by the Conference on Arterial 
Roads in Greater London, which has been at work for the 
past three years, is an indication of the importance attached 
to the subject of planning and development in England. 
The conference comprises representatives of 137 local 
authorities. It has been holding frequent meetings, with a 
view to determining the best lines of development, par- 
ticularly in regard to the means of communication by road, 
for an area of 1,000 square miles within and surrounding 
the county of London. The greater part of this territory 
is rural in character. Many separate municipalities are 
preparing schemes for their area, but they are combining 
together in conference to secure a general plan for their 
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arterial system of highways. The fact that they have been 
able to join together and present united decisions to the 
president of the Local Government Board of England 
shows the value of the services of the Local Government 
Board in securing effective codperation. If it is possible 
for so many authorities to combine, surely it should be 
practicable for the comparatively few who are usually 
concerned in the control of suburban areas adjacent to 
large cities in America. 

In Britain less confusion is caused by the use of the 
term town planning, because of the broader meaning given 
to the word town, and because a greater proportion of the 
rural territory is urban in character. The need for some 
change in the British Town Planning Act, in order that 
it may be made more adaptable to rural areas, is, however, 
being recognized by the British authorities. Mr. Henry 
Aldridge, in his book, “The Case for Town Planning,” 
argues that the Act of 1909 should be amended to enable 
rural councils to prepare a rural planning scheme with the 
minimum of work and a maximum of practical efficiency. 
The draft of the Planning and Development Act of the 
Commission of Conservation of Canada makes provision for 
the preparation of simple rural planning (development) 
schemes in a form which could be made adaptable to 
British conditions. 


Planning Not an End in Itself 


It has to be recognized that a mere plan will not do 
anything to conserve life or secure industrial efficiency. 
The plan is only the basis on which a scheme may be made 
to control development of land. A plan may be prepared 
on paper, but no better result secured than if it had been 
omitted, because the thing that really matters is the de- 
velopment that follows. Planning is not an end, but only 
a means to an end; it is only part of an instrument to guide 
development, and is of no value unless it guides it aright. 

It is important that the emphasis should be placed on 
the character of the development to be achieved under a 
scheme and not on the preparation of a plan, hence the 
use of the term “planning and development” instead of 
“‘town planning.” The change in terminology is not, how- 
ever, solely due to ambiguity of previous terms. It arises 
solely from the fact that the same principles which are 
proving successful in regard to the organization of town life 
must be applied to rural life. In other words, the scope of 
planning and development cannot in practice be limited 
to urban development if it is to achieve its general object 
of securing health, efficiency, convenience, and amenity. 


Need of Legislation 


Before proper development schemes can be made, it is 
necessary to have legislation passed; first, for the purpose 
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of enabling municipal authorities to prepare schemes for 
their areas, and, second, for setting up the provincial 
machinery necessary to control development in unorgan- 
ized territory. Such an act has to make provision for 
securing effective codperation between the state, the 
municipality, and the owners of land, and for determining 
the procedure necessary in connection with the prepara- 
tion and making of schemes. 

Among the reasons why new legislation is necessary is 
the fact that proper development cannot be carried out 
with some more scientific method in which provision shall 
be made for the exercise of reasonable discretion. Develop- 
ment schemes in their very nature have to deal with sepa- 
rate, and sometimes opposing, interests, including those 
of the general public and private owners. It is an essential 
feature of planning and development legislation that it 
should provide for effective codperation between the 
public authorities and the private owners, and also between 
adjacent municipal authorities. It is therefore necessary 
to have a skilled department of the state government to 
act as a sort of court of appeal in regard to differences 
which are bound to arise between interested parties and 
conflicting or codperating authorities. 


Boundaries of Development Schemes 


It may not be practicable in some cases to prepare 
development schemes within the arbitrary boundaries of 
one municipal area. For topographical and other reasons 
one local authority may desire to include part of an area 
of another local authority in its scheme. In England it has 
been recognized that arbitrary municipal boundaries must 
not influence the boundaries of town-planning schemes. 
The city of St. John, New Brunswick, has obtained author- 
ity from the Legislature to prepare a scheme for an area of 
about 20,000 acres, of which about half is outside the city 
limits. No objection was raised to the inclusion of the 
outside territory in the area of the scheme by the local 
authorities concerned, and only one objection was raised 
by an owner. 

The Census Bureau of the United States, in its latest 
census, has shown that the arbitrary boundaries of cities 
were little heeded by the growth of population, industry, 
or development generally. Because of this it is necessary 
that planning and development schemes should embrace 
a much larger area than is covered by the administrative 
unit of the city or town, but, if the rural municipality does 
its duty and prepares schemes for the urban parts of its 
area, it would not be necessary for the city or town to 
encroach on the territory outside its boundaries. The 
development of the agricultural areas adjacent to the city 
should be considered in relation to the development in 
these suburban schemes. 


Why Rural and Urban Development Should Be 
Dealt with in One Measure 


Prima facie it would seem as if the proper way to control 
rural and urban development would be either to have two 
acts—namely, a rural development act and an urban 
development act—or to have one act so framed as to en- 
able urban schemes to be prepared for urban areas and 
rural schemes to be prepared for rural areas. In practice, 
however, this would not work out satisfactorily, owing to 
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the absence of any clear division line between urban and 
rural territory and between urban and rural conditions. 
Moreover, to suggest a division of this kind would be to 
emphasize a distinction between the two kinds of areas 
and their problems which does not exist, although it has 
erroneously been assumed to exist and has been fostered 
by many whose one-sided experience has blinded them to 
the interdependence of urban and rural life. Not only is 
there no sharp division-line between town and country 
under modern conditions, and no certainty that what is 
isolated rural territory today may not become the site of 
a town tomorrow, but the arbitrary divisions between 
urban and rural municipal areas are such that the conditions 
and problems on both sides of a boundary line between such 
areas may be precisely the same. 

The only satisfactory method, even if it be somewhat 
defective, is to have an act which will regulate all new 
settlement and development in all kinds of urban and rural 
areas. This is, of course, a sharp distinction between the 
problems that have to be dealt with in areas which are 
fully built up with substantial and more or less permanent 
improvements, like those in the central parts of large cities, 
and other problems in suburban areas where the land is 
either unbuilt upon or is only in process of being developed. 
Land which is fully built upon and served by improved 
streets which cannot be altered or replanned, except at 
great cost for reconstruction, is not suitable for inclusion 
in the area of a development scheme. Even if the plan- 
ning of such land has been hopelessly bad and the streets 
have proved to be too narrow and are intersected by 
dangerous railway crossings, it is hardly practicable to 
remodel them by a development scheme dealing with 
large areas of land. The act and the development schemes 
prepared under it, intended to deal with both urban and 
rural conditions, will contain provisions which are appli- 
cable to urban and inapplicable to rural territory, and 
vice versa. But there can be no objection to this, since if 
any provision is inapplicable, no person or interest can be 
injured thereby. For instance, if a scheme provided for 
control of building lines, i. e., the distance of setback from 
the highway boundary in a district where no buildings 
were likely to be erected, this would not be a burden on 
the farmer, since it would not force or accelerate build- 
ing development but merely provide for its regulation if 
and when it took place. If no building took place, the pro- 
vision would remain inoperative. On the other hand, no 
person or government can foresee where building is going 
to take place, or where a town-site is going to be laid out. 
Restrictions which are necessary to regulate development 
where it is occurring may, without injury to anyone, be 
made to apply, even where development is unlikely to 
occur. If such regulations are to be effective, they must 
deal with the possibility and not with the fact. 


The Principal Contents of Development Schemes 
in Rural Areas 


Practically anything connected with the development of 
land can be included in a development scheme under a 
planning and development act. Only by this means can 
development be planned comprehensively and its various 
parts be considered in relation to each other at the same 
time. Even those matters which are the subject of general 
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statues or by-laws should be permitted to be varied by the 
provisions of a scheme. This is an additional reason why 
the final approval of the scheme must rest with the pro- 
vincial authority. The following outline gives an indica- 
tion of some of the matters which may be dealt with: 

(a) Fixing varied widths of streets and roads; altering 
or closing existing highways; determining building-lines 
or setbacks of buildings according to a comprehensive 
scheme for a large area. The relationship between the 
street and the character and density of the buildings to 
be erected upon it should be taken into account. 

(6) Reserving land for new main thoroughfares. 

(c) Limiting the number of dwelling houses to be erected 
per acre and prescribing the amount of any lot which may 
be built upon in order to ensure ample light and air for all 
buildings and healthy housing conditions. 

(d) Prescribing zones in urban parts of rural areas 
within which to regulate different degrees of density and 
height of buildings, according to local conditions. 

(e) Classifying land for use for residential purposes, 
factories, agriculture, timber reserves, etc., and adjusting 
the system of taxation and the system of planning and 
constructing local improvements to suit the kind of de- 
velopment permitted under the scheme, to encourage the 
economic use of the land, and to lessen injurious specula- 
tion. Under a scheme, land could be permanently dedi- 
cated for agricultural purposes and assessed at its value 
for that purpose to the advantage of the public and owners 
alike. 

Every scheme can be prepared to deal with local con- 
ditions on their merits under any skilled advice that may 
be employed with the advantage of any local experience. 

To be successful, planning and development schemes 
have to be flexible. One of their advantages is that they 
dispense with the necessity of stereotyped by-laws. Cer- 
tain general principles, such as the amount of space that 
must be reserved around buildings of different kinds, or 
the width of main arterial thoroughfares, have to be 
definitely settled, but matter of detail affecting individual 
properties can be made subject to variation. 

One of the purposes of such schemes should be to trans- 
fer a larger portion of the burden of making local improve- 
ments to the owners of real estate who benefit from these 
improvements. Among other matters which might be 
dealt with in rural land development schemes are: 


Technical Men Wanted by the 


The Journal has been asked by the Engineering Bureau 
of the Ordnance Department to give publicity to its needs 
for young men over draft age, or in deferred draft classifica- 
tions, who are physically sound, whose earning capacity 
is at least $1,700 a year, and who have some business 
experience, university training, and technical skill. Such 
men are wanted for instruction purposes in teaching the use 
of grenades, trench mortars, drop bombs and other 
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Cancellation and replanning of subdivisions. 

Provision of private and public open spaces for rec- 
reation. 

Preservation of objects of historic interest or natural 
beauty. 

Planning of sewerage, drainage, and sewage-dis- 
posal, lighting and water-supply systems in 
advance. 

Extension of variation of private rights-of-way and 
other easements. 

Planning of community centers and educational 
institutes. 

Protection of rural districts from noxious industries 
and ugly hoardings. 


It is only when these matters are dealt with in a scheme 
that effective control of land development can be secured 
on economical lines. When attempts are made to get 
improvements carried out in respect of individual proper- 
ties, such as the simple matters of fixing a building-line or 
diverting a road, much opposition has to be faced, or com- 
pensation paid, because the owner is being asked to give 
up something to comply with a requirement which affects 
his property only. He has to get compensation, not 
necessarily because he is injured, but because he is asked 
to confer a benefit upon the community which other 
owners are not asked to confer. In a development scheme 
the requirements of local authorities are made general 
throughout its area, and, in practice, what have appeared 
to be revolutionary proposals have met with little oppo- 
sition. 

In certain schemes cwners have granted free large areas 
of land for recreation purposes and for widening roads, 
without cost to the community and without loss to the 
donors. The fact that the latter contribute, under this 
plan, to a general scheme of development has meant in 
such cases that the balance of their property was increased 
in value as a result of contribution to the scheme. 

The reader who is not familiar with the working of 
planning and development legislation will probably find 
many questions arise in his mind regarding the feasibility 
and benefit of the proposals referred to in the above out- 
line; but experience in the working of such legislation 
leads to the conclusion that it is the only sound and effec- 
tive way to control the development of land. 


Ordnance Department, U. S. A. 


trench-warfare material. They will probably have a chance 
to go to France, and it is pointed out that, while they are 
expected to be good instructors, it is desirable that they 
shall conform to the type of active all-round line officers, 
as differentiated from men engaged in research or purely 
administrative work. Applications should be addressed 
to the Chief of Ordnance, U. S. A., 1800 Virginia Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 
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A Noteworthy Housing Development in Philadelphia 


HE Octavia Hill Association, since the 
date of its incorporation in 1896, has 
been engaged in the work of purchasing 
and restoring old, rundown, and _ insanitary 
dwellings in the poorer sections of Philadelphia. 
Its experience demonstrated the great difficulty 


of maintaining this class of properties and of 


paying a net return of 4 per cent on the invest- 
ment. The Octavia Hill Association, through 
its contact with the workingman of the lower- 
paid group, realized the difficulty of the man 
who could not pay more than $12 or $13 per 
month rental in securing a sanitary house amid 
respectable surroundings, with the possibility 
of his own yard and a place for the children to 
play. The commercial builder, because of the 


small profit, had ceased to build this type of 


house, and there remained nothing but the older 
houses, which were little adapted, either in 
sanitary or neighborhood conditions, to meet his 
need. An efficient workman cannot come from 


homes of this kind, and these days of great stress 
and strain demand strong bodies. The Octavia 
Hill Association undertook to meet the need of 
this group of people, and decided to erect houses 
renting from $8.50 to $13.50 per month. 

At the time these loci were erected, it was 
also thought that this operation might be a 
demonstration as to how other cities could house 
their less skillful workmen in a sanitary way and 
still pay a fair return on the money invested. 
When these houses were planned, there was not 
the widespread interest in workmen’s houses 
which exists today. The manufacturer has only 
recently begun to realize the connection between 
an efficient workman and a good home; and a 
study of this work of the Octavia Hill Associa- 
tion might bring some suggestions to the owners 
and managers of the large industries who employ 
many men of the less skilled group. 

As a chain is only as strong as its weakest 
link, so, too, our standards of living are only as 
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high as those of our less fortunate citizens. We 
cannot expect to have good citizens where 
families are surrounded on every hand by evi- 
dences of filth and decay, and where immorality 
and crime run rampant. 

After careful search, a piece of land 165 x 212 
feet was purchased in a district near many large 
manufacturing plants. The plans were prepared 
by John Irwin Bright, an architect of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The houses consist of three types, 
and are arranged on three sides of a large open 
court, which is used as a playground by the 
children of the families living in the houses. The 
one-family houses, of which there are sixteen, 
contain five rooms and bath. The entrance to 
the house is through a hall, so that the front 
room is entirely separated and can be used by 
larger families as a sleeping-room. The kitchen 
is equipped with a dresser, or dish-closet, a sink 
and laundry-tub, and a coal-range. The plumb- 
ing is arranged with hot- and cold-water service 
to the kitchen sink and laundry-tub, and to the 
bathroom. The house is heated by a furnace 
with connections to each room. As indicated by 
the plans, all rooms are well lighted, and there is 
ample ventilation. These houses rent for $13.50 
per month. The two-family houses, of which 
there are two classes, consist of twelve houses 
with three rooms and bath per apartment, and 
four houses of two rooms, bath and kitchenette 
in each apartment. The first group rent for 
$10.50 per apartment, and the second group for 
$8.50 per apartment. Each kitchen has a coal- 
range, dresser, sink, and laundry-tub. The 
cellars are cemented and are divided so that each 
tenant has a portion of the cellar separate from 
the others. 

Most of the men of these families are em- 
ployed in manufacturing concerns in the neigh- 
borhood—some are in the textile industries, 
some are employed on coal-barges which are 
loaded nearby, one being a trolleyman. In sev- 
eral cases it was necessary for both husband and 
wife to work; one tenant was a widow with her 
family, the mother working and the oldest 
daughter taking care of the home. In every 
instance, however, is a family enjoying all the 
benefits of a low rental having the conveniences 
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of a modern home, and the advantages of well- 
lighted and ventilated rooms. In addition to 
the large playground in the center of the group, 
each house has its individual drying-yard, and 
these small yards are enclosed with low, open, 
iron fences. 

The tenants have been encouraged to plant 
flowers and grass, and vie with one another to 
make their yards the best. Indeed, a tenant who 
would not have an interest in the small garden- 
plot would be considered undesirable. These 
dwellings have always been popular, and, ex- 
cepting, between time of out-going and incom- 
ing tenants, there are never any vacancies. At 
one end of the property, a driveway has been 
arranged, so that all goods, coal, etc., can be 
delivered at the rear of the houses. The ashes 
and garbage, instead of being collected at the 
front, as is common in Philadelphia, are col- 
lected from the rear of the houses. 

The construction was carried on under the 
direction of the Superintendent of the Octavia 
Hill Association; part of the work was done by 
men directly employed by the Association, the 
other part being sublet as was best. The houses 
are built of common hard brick, with wide 
mortar joints. There are cement walks at the 
front and back. The interior woodwork is 
stained and varnished, and the walls are painted. 
The work was done for slightly less than 10 
cents per cubic foot. The entire cost of the 
operation, including the lot at $10,300, was 
$63,350. 

To carry out the enterprise, a separate 
corporation was formed under the name of the 
Philadelphia Model Homes Company. The stock, 
amounting to $20,000, is held by the Octavia 
Hill Association, and the balance of the amount 
needed was raised by first-mortgage loans at 
4-4 per cent, secured by mortgages on the houses. 
The first year showed a return on the invest- 
ment of the Octavia Hill Association of 7 per 
cent after deducting 2 per cent for depreciation. 

While this plan does not offer a solution of all 
the housing problems of today, it is believed 
it offers a definite and concrete example of what 
might be done, with such changes as would best 
adapt it to the needs of many communities. 

FREDERICK C. FELp. 

















An Indictment Which Must Be Examined! 


N the New York Evening Mail of February 

19 last, there appears an indictment of a 

group of financial interests which offers 
another conspicuous example of the courage 
with which an increasing number of publica- 
tions are meeting the challenge to our so- 
called civilization which has been bluntly 
thrown at mankind by war. Of the actual facts 
upon which this challenge is based I have no 
further knowledge than that which results from 
my own experience. That there is truth in 
the Mai/’s arraignment probably cannot be dis- 
puted, but to ascertain the degree of that truth 
is a necessity which transcends the importance 
of any other question except the prosecution of 
the war. We are here vividly confronted, not 
only with the sinister picture of a powerful 
hand, gripping with relentless power the throat 
of a world which cries for an amelioration 
of the intolerable conditions under which so 
large a portion of it is condemned to live, but 
we are also made to feel, as architects, the 
same strangling hand upon the throat of the 
profession through which we are striving to 
make our contribution to human betterment 
and progress. We cannot but see ourselves as 
the silent partners in this process which throttles 
life and art at the same moment. We see our- 
selves stripped of every vestige of power to 
make our profession of use to the majority of 
mankind, and consigned, as Mr. Webb pointed 
out in the last number of the Journal, to remain 
the servants of the rich. 

Therefore this indictment must be our own 
intimate concern. We must open our eyes to 
the fact that by no matter what circumstances 
we are reduced to that impotency against which 
so many architects are now protesting, we can- 
not throw off those shackles until we, too, are 
free to offer architecture as a great depart- 
ment of human service. It is in these fields that 
we must seek the answer to that eternal child- 
ishness which prompts us forever to lament what 
we so glibly term a lack of appreciation by the 
public. How can the public appreciate archi- 
tecture when the great mass of it is debarred 
from any more of the benefits which it has to 
confer than an occasional contact with some 
grandiose structure? 
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It is pathetic and humiliating that the pro- 
fession should be reduced to such mental 
poverty and egoism that it now finds itself 
tempted to resort to “campaigns of education 
and publicity,” the posting of signs on work in 
process of construction, and other methods 
which are only symptomatic of an emotional 
hysteria devoid of any balance of clear thinking 
and laden down with that egoism from which the 
profession suffers most of all. 

The Journal, in its brief career of four short 
years, has won for the profession a recognition 
which stands as a tribute to its fearlessness and 
its unselfishness. It has confined itself to deal- 
ing with those fundamentals upon which the 
fate of architecture forever hangs in the balance. 
Behind it there stands an increasing number of 
architects who have come to recognize the fact 
that it is by their works and not by self-lauda- 
tion that they shall be known; by men who see 
clearly that the public does not judge archi- 
tecture by isolated examples but by the contri- 
butions which it does or does not make to a 
more tolerable existence; by men who see that 
they must either fight publicly against slums, 
congestion, insanitation and the general horror 
of our physical surroundings or else suffer 
themselves to pass as criminals who knowingly 
withhold their knowledge and look without see- 
ing upon conditions of life which they know 
ought not to exist, and which need not exist— 
and to the correction of which architecture owes 
its first allegiance. 

The article in the Evening Mail to which I 
refer is as follows: 

Mitton B. Mepary, Jr. 


To the Directors of the Title and Mortgage 
Companies of New York 


To the directors of the title and mortgage companies of 
the city of New York: 


We have printed a series of articles dealing with the 
practices of the title and mortgage companies of New 
York. 

Less than three centuries ago Peter Minuit bought for 
$24 the island of Manhattan. 

A century ago all the land in Manhattan could have 
been purchased for less than $100,000,000. 

Today the land and improvements of the city of New 
York are assessed in excess of $8,200,000,000. This is as 
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much almost as all the wealth of the kingdom of Spain and 
the republic of Switzerland combined. 

When our public records were deficient your companies 
inaugurated a private system of real estate recording. Out 
of that system you have created a monopoly which prac- 
tically controls the financing and the marketing of real 
estate in this imperial city and through which much of the 
building operations must be handled. 

You have created a condition whereby capital does not 
consider its investment secure unless titles are insured by 
your title corporations, or mortgages safe unless guaranteed 
by your mortgage companies. 

You have employed great legal talent. You have your 
agent in Albany to look after your interests in the legis- 
lature. You have had amazing success. 

You have by agreement between the five title com- 
panies established what substantially is a monopoly—a 
monopoly of tremendous power in New York. 

The increases in real estate values are, to a degree, 
under your control. If you decide that a certain section of 
the city warrants development you can shape matters so 
there will be development there. You appreciate, of course, 
that you do not create these values. Each new building 
enhances adjacent property and land values. The values 
come from the rent-paying population; from the desire of 
people to live and do business there. That rent capital- 
ized is land value. 

Some officers of your companies are reported to have 
been dealing in a large way for their private profit in the 
development of sections that the growth of New York made 
part of the greater city. The public has an idea that these 
“dreamland” prospects have taken good care of their per- 
sonal interests, while the interests of the public have not 
been conserved so well. 

You have great influence in relation to building opera- 
tions. It is reported that you have your own architects 
and your own corporations for building important struc- 
tures; your own contractors and your favorite building 
supply houses. So far as this is a measure of precaution for 
good construction and sound values to buttress your mort- 
gages it is a good provision, but when it is merely a means 
for obtaining another profit then it must commend itself 
to the merit of superior service. 

The public feels that you are wielding tremendous power, 
too great a power to be used without a sense of responsi- 
bility to the public. 

It is within your power to outline the future map of 
New York. The streets you plat are the streets people will 
have to travel for 100 years to come. The structures you 
build or accept as the ones upon which you will lend money 
are the structures in which people now unborn must live 
and work. 

You shape the homes for the present and the future 
generations of New Yorkers. 

And to whom are you responsible, you who have 
taken to yourselves this right, and a monopoly of this 
right? 

We are living in a wonderful age—an age of steel and 
concrete. Within one office structure 10,000 persons are 
housed under conditions of light and air, sanitation and 
conveniences for wholesomeness never known to people 
before. These structures are the monuments to the genius 
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of our Cass Gilberts, our Carreres, our Flaggs and other 
master architects. 

Our skyscrapers are the marvels of the world in build- 
ing technique. But within a stone’s throw of these majestic 
piles are the hovels of the very poor where people live under 
conditions that disgrace our civilization and shame our 
government. No architect is there to plan for light and 
air and wholesome conveniences for the multitude in the 
habitations in which the multitude must live. No body 
of men ever has used power, except in a disjointed way, 
to correct this terrible wrong. 

There has been no real housing plan worked out for the 
great mass of the toilers of this mighty human hive. No 
one saw that a Cass Gilbert gave to this pressing subject 
of their living conditions a spark of the genius of which he 
has shown so much. 

There has been little thought of the value of human life. 
There has been thought only of profit, profit. There has 
been no thought of the helpless whose only privilege it 
has been in this city of nearly 50,000 tenements to live in 
structures with sunless airshafts, in structures where 
women work out their whole existence tending children 
deprived even of the light and the air, God-given heritages 
without which they must sicken and suffer and wither and 
many die. 

These people are helpless if leadership does not look 
after them. 

They are helpless pawns in the great chess game of 
which you are the master players. 

Why don’t you use your power to bring them the bene- 
fits of our civilization? 

Pedagogic biologists have told us the function of play 
as a basis of the child’s growth, yet in the homes of the 
poor there is no place for play. 

The most important thing in a city is how the multi- 
tude lives, yet the talent of our architects is spent on 
cathedrals and museums, on business palaces and on rail- 
road and factory technique. 

You have it in your power by including social policies 
in your plans to bring to the masses of New York the bene- 
fits of the civilization of which they are a part. 

You have failed to do this. 

So long as you have not done so you have not justified 
the power of trusteeship you have assumed and you must 
be looked upon as usurpers. 

When the Fifth Avenue movement began some years 
ago you were appealed to. What was your decision? 

It was that it would be a good exercise of your power 
to protect the beauty of New York’s most fashionable 
thoroughfare. 

Several years ago when the subway was opened to the 
outlying boroughs appeal was made to you by the owners 
of decayed tenements whose structures were being deserted 
by people eager to get to sections where they could find 
better habitations, where they could obtain light and air 
in plenty and have sight of trees and grass. To protect the 
mortgages on these tenements you shut down on suburban 
development. You closed to the tenement dweller the 
avenue of escape. 

The protection of some mortgages had to be weighed 
against human life. 

The city invested a huge sum in the rapid transit sys- 
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tem, but the people couldn’t take full advantage of it 
because you willed otherwise; because you wanted to con- 
serve your own particular interests. 

Six or seven hundred years ago the basis of feudalism 
was laid in Europe. The overlord looked after the welfare 
of his people. They paid tithes to him. He in turn had to 
care for them for life. Gradually, as time went on, the 
feudal lords forgot their obligations, but did not forget to 
levy their charges. Tithes became toll. The French revo- 
lution came, and with it anarchy. The inflamed people 
drove out all leaders, classing good and bad alike. Every- 
thing had to go. The whole social system was destroyed 
because the trustees of the people had been blind, unfaith- 
ful to their obligations. 

The mutterings of a new discontent are growing. A 
new spirit of human brotherhood is moving in the world. 
As in the French revolution, no man who dressed sans 
culotte, as did the old aristocracy, was tolerated, so in 
Russia today we are told the white collar is taboo and 
only he can take part in council who wears the costume of 
the common workman. Such is the disgust that exists in 
Russia for the old bureaucracy that lived on the people 
and neglected its duties to them. 

What will happen to American leadership unless it lives 
up to its responsibilities? 

The voices of discontent grow louder and louder. 

Three hundred thousand children in New York are so 
seriously undernourished that their health is vitally im- 
paired for life. 

And this in the proudest and richest city on earth! 

Capital must live up to its obligations. 

You might have done much for the good of the masses 
of New York, but you have not thought of them. 

You might have made it possible for home-makers to 
buy homes and make homes and pay for homes under amor- 
tization conditions that would give to you a proper profit 
and give to the home-maker an opportunity to live and 
prosper and raise a family in comfort and decency. 


You might have centered upon the housing problem the 
minds of men of genius and planned for better homes, bet- 
ter surroundings, better health and better living for the 
city’s millions. 

You might have put upon the mortgages you guaran- 
teed the stamp of the master security it would be if you 
stood for justice to the people; if your mortgage meant that 
back of it was property representative of the highest civili- 
zation, the best purpose, the highest social justice in the 
world. 

You might have profited more if your aim and your 
pride had been in how low the interest rate at which money 
was secured from capitalists for the home-builders instead 
of how high your interest return. 

You might have profited more if you thought less of 
commissions, charges, bonuses and all sorts of inflictions, 
and more of the rights of the people who came to you be- 
cause you held the city in your monopolistic grasp. 

Your underlings have asked your protesting patrons: 
“Do you suppose we make our money out of 6 per cent 
interest?” 

Your corporations have been selfish. They have not 
used their power for the common good. 

Americans are not ungenerous to worthy leaders. 

No one has anything but praise for Henry Ford, yet he 
made $50,000,000 profit in one year. But he was fair, 
generous. He paid his men well for their labor. He gave 
to his customers the best car in the world for the price, 
and he aims and strives to reduce the price to them. 

He realizes his responsibility to the people. 

Such leadership will endure. 

But the leader who shirks responsibility to the public 
is simply the usurper who levies toll. 

Worse than that. He endangers the whole structure of 
capital and corporate management. Revolutions are born 
of the resentment engendered when the trustees of leader- 


ship default in their duty. 


Nation Planning. II 


M. VAN DER SWAELMEN’S “PRELIMINAIRES D’ART CIVIQUE”. 
By NILS HAMMARSTRAND 


N* the preceding article it has been said that 
Mr. van der Swaelmen’s “Préliminaries d’art 
civique” outline a basis for efficiently deal- 

ing with and solving the practical problems 
which present themselves to the renewers and 
restorers of devastated Belgium. The author’s 
suggestions regarding the conduct and manage- 
ment of the reconstructive work may be broadly 
classified as “principles of action” and “‘schemes 
of organization.” It is a matter of future con- 
sideration, how these principles of action are to 
*See the Journal for August, 1917. 
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be applied in the particular practical cases. The 
task of the immediate interterence, as conceived 
by M. van der Swaelmen, is by no means to 
furnish any definite projects, but to form, as it 
were, a secure, general, and practical foundation 
for the work of reconstruction. 

For the attainment of this end, the nearest 
aim of the immediate intervention is to make 
such preparatory studies and investigations as 
the present circumstances will allow and to 
deduce certain preliminary conclusions regard- 
ing the actual conditions and their demands. 
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In reality, we see the beginning of these pre- 
liminaries in the activities of the Belgian Town 
Planning Committee and of the Comité Neer- 
lando-Belge d’art civique, both working out- 
side Belgium, and, foremost, in the work of a 
special commission, active in the country itself. 
The members of the last-mentioned committee, 
which is to be considered as an interimistic one, 
represent the union of the Belgian cities and 
communities, the royal commissions for sites 
and monuments, for sanitation, and for the 
amelioration and embellishment of rural life. 
It may be expected that this joint corporation, 
as soon as the country is liberated, will be en- 
larged and transformed into an official commis- 
sion, subdivided according to regions and locali- 
ties, and serving as an executive organ of the 
state. At least, the constitution of such a body 
is suggested by M. van der Swaelmen, who also 
indicates some of its primary tasks. After the 
state has established a general plan of the 
country and the different communities have 
elaborated allotment plans, this commission 
would have to approve or criticize, then to sanc- 
tion, the projects, and finally to grant the neces- 
sary subsidies for their execution. Thus, the 
proposal of M. van der Swaelmen seems to 
aim at nothing less than the establishment of 
a “parliament for civic affairs,” designed not 
merely to be entrusted with a consultative 
function, but to be invested with deliberative 
and authoritative power. 

Such an institution, if established, will, as 
far as my knowledge goes, be the first one of its 
kind, constituting a new and interesting attempt 
at collective activity in the line of civic adminis- 
tration. Meanwhile, till the time of its probable 
reconstitution, the special commission chiefly 
devotes itself to the preparatory study of the 
matters in question, one of its main objects 
being to effect a civic development survey in all 
interested cities and communities, and foremost 
in those which have suffered through the war. 
To this end, the special commission, according 
to M. van der Swaelmen, had secured, two years 
ago, the assistance of more than a hundred con- 
sultative local subcommittees. 

Another important object of this preliminary 
work is the study of judicial questions with a 
view to formulating propositions regarding the 
future legal regulation of civic development and 
the legal protection of nature. In performing 
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this task, which presupposes a comparative 
study of the foreign legislation, the special 
commission enjoys the support and aid of in- 
ternational committees, such as the above- 
mentioned Belgian Town Planning Committee 
in London and the Comité Neerlando-Belge 
d’art civique, at the Hague and Amsterdam. 
These international committees are also par- 
ticipating in the preparation of a “Recueil 
d’instructions générales” (Collection of General 
Instructions), a corollary of the forthcoming 
law, but their chief task in the respective coun- 
tries where they are at work is to gather and 
prepare the materials for an international 
“Encyclopédie des villes et de l’art civique” 
(Encyclopedia of Cities and Civic Art), meant 
universally to serve constructive civic work. 
Appearing as an unlimited series of monographs, 
constantly enlarged through new publications, 
the “Encyclopédie” will be based on national 
dossiers of documents, arranged and analyzed 
according to concordant methods. In order 
to promote this methodical conformity, the 
Comité Neerlando-Belge d’art civique has elab- 
orated, and M. van der Swaelmen has pub- 
lished an extensive programme d’études et de 
travaux” (Program of Studies and Works), 
giving principles for the classification of the 
documents and accompanied by a comprehen- 
sive ““Table des matiéres” (Table of Materials), 
divided in one “Table analytique” (Analytical 
Table), and one “Table synthetique” (Syn- 
thetic Table). There we find the numerous “‘no- 
tions” and subjects of civic art in its widest 
sense grouped and coérdinated, and directions 
given for the analytical penetration and the 
synthetic utilization of the accumulated docu- 
mentary material. 

Unfortunately, the limited space of these 
articles does not allow of anything more than 
this intimation respecting the character of the 
“Tables” and the many interesting aspects of 
their richly varied contents. It remains briefly 
to review the analytical expositions of the author 
in which he exhibits his esthetic conception of 
the civic problems. To grasp a most central 
question of the many that are involved, we 
turn our attention to the author’s exhibitions 
on the restoration of buildings. To restore and 
to reconstruct are, broadly viewed, the two 
great tasks of the replanners of the devastated 
countries. On their ability to balance and to 
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coérdinate these two activities the success of 
their work will largely depend. If it were only 
a question of rebuilding from the ground, their 
task would be infinitely simplified and also lose 
infinitely in interest. However, in this connec- 
tion problems present themselves, the aspect 
and solution of which are all but simple. Here 
an old cathedral, one of the most wonderful 
creations of art mankind ever produced, has 
been partly destroyed; there a picturesque vil- 
lage of especially characteristic structure is 
entirely laid in ruins; here, again, an old city 
quarter of interesting character, formerly fram- 
ing the mass of a still intact gothic déme, has 
been extensively demolished; there only wrecks 
remain of what was once a prosperous group of 
manufactories, well laid out and situated in a 
favorable position. In other words, the tasks 
of the replanners range from the comparatively 
simple ones of rebuilding “new” things to the 
extremely delicate ones of partially restoring 
old remnants. Between these extremes there 
are the many cases of intricate combination, 
offering a variety that may be called infinite. 
The direction of some well-defined principles, 
to be applied with undogmatic judiciousness, is 
a keenly felt necessity. We all know the terrible 
destruction which the well-intentioned restora- 
tion practised during the last century wrought 
among many venerable monuments, stripping 
them, in the interest of “style,” of about every- 
thing that made them living, and thus trans- 
forming them to resembling lay-figures dressed 
up in “correct” costumes of past ages. From 
them all life has gone; it had been better to 
pull them down! 

It is in order to help prevent the recurrence 
of such scandalous performances that M. van 
der Swaelmen mobilizes, on some excellent 
pages, all the arguments against the “‘destruc- 
tive restoration.” The validity of these argu- 
ments, ultimately based on some of the prin- 
ciples laid down by Ruskin, is nowadays gen- 
erally acknowledged, but, nevertheless, do we 
not still hear of ominous desires to “‘restore”’ the 
cathedral of Rheims? If a restoration is under- 
taken, God forbid that it be one which makes 
artificial imitation replace the original living 
stone and substitutes stereotyped puppets for 
a statuary which incarnated the soul of an 
apogee in art. Despite all enlightenment on 
these things in more recent years, M. van der 
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Swaelmen’s warnings and his biting sarcasms 
on the follies of the puristic restoration are not 
out of place. Probably, always, attempts of 
this kind will be made; it is incumbent to reduce 
their number as much as possible. 

The most flagrant instances of such restora- 
tion we owe to a period in art which was as per- 
fectly familiar with all forms and formulas of 
“styles” as the diligent boy is familiar with every 
letter of his lesson in history, when he goes to 
school in the morning, and which was about as 
unfamiliar with their spirit as he generally is 
with the living spirit of the studied object. 
Destitute of creative instinct and capacity, this 
period produced in the same way as it restored, 
by copying the acquainted forms, without being 
able, as was once the creative Renaissance, to 
inspire them with new life. It was natural to 
such a sterile conception of architectural art to 
see the characteristics of a style chiefly or ex- 
clusively in its ornamental forms, overlooking 
that it is more fundamentally defined through 
its constructive peculiarities. The ornament— 
the “Diabolus in Architectura,” to use M. van 
der Swaelmen’s terminology—became the chief 
means of architectural expression. When the 
reaction against its rule entered, it went, how- 
ever, to an opposite extreme, excommunicated 
the ornament and established the “esthetics of 
the usefulness,” die Zweckmissigkeit-Aesthetik. 
The evangel of the “‘beauté fonctionnelle” was 
sent out into the world, and it has done its good 
through purifying our esthetic ideas, as regards 
architecture, and through animating funda- 
mental elements of architectural design, but, 
nevertheless, it certainly does not fully repre- 
sent our conception of architécture as an art in 
the highest sense. 

While M. van der Swaelmen is an outspoken 
adherent to the esthetics of the “beauté fonc- 
tionnelle,” he does not force his views to the 
superficial absurdities of the most radical ex- 
tremists, to whom everything seems abominable, 
the exterior appearance of which does not ma- 
terially differ from everything else that has been 
previously created and seen on earth. But, on 
the other hand, he rejects, in principle, every 
adaptation of traditional elements as incom- 
patible with the aspiration for living art expres- 
sive of the life of our own time. Whether such 
an attitude toward “‘tradition,”’ in the interest 
of promoting “le style nouveau,” is justified, 
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may be questioned. In its defence one can point 
at the mortifying effects of the eclecticism of 
the nineteenth century. On the other hand, the 
evolution of architecture proves that an adapta- 
tion, which does not remain on the level of an 
inane imitation of external forms, may develop 
great art—as in the Renaissance and Barocco— 
and every style is more or less the product of a 
process of adaptation in which traditional ele- 
ments are gradually transformed. 

Indeed, what our time needs, to begin with, 
is not “a new style,” but living art. This pre- 
supposes a living artistic spirit which is capable 
of creating. And, fortunately, we see signs of a 
revival of the artistic spirit in architecture. To 
us all, whether we are radical modernists or not, 
this is, finally, the chief thing, the great concern. 
Animated by a desire to stimulate and promote 
this revival, M. van der Swaelmen has written 
his “Préliminaires d’art civique.” His exposi- 
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tions of the different aspects of civic art reveal 
an artist who has the happy faculty of philo- 
sophical penetration, indispensable in elucidating 
the most collective of arts. Whether he deals 
with the influence of physical and geographical 
conditions on the constitution of cities, with the 
city as a historical phenomenon, the creation of 
open spaces, civic centers, and parks, or with 
the rural and national problems, we have always 
a notion of unity of perceptions without being 
treated with merely metaphysical abstractions. 
It is tempting, though not feasible within the 
limits of this article, more closely to review the 
different analytical chapters of M. van der 
Swaelmen’s book. We must confine ourselves to 
the above indications of the author’s standpoint 
on some important questions of principle, and, 
finally, only express a hope that his work may 
exercise an influence proportional to its great 
merit. 


The Forum—Ethics in Advertising 


To tHE Epiror oF THE JOURNAL: 

The paradox in the above heading, as applied to this 
article, lies in the fact that he who pencils the lines is 
uncertain if there are any ethics in the subject, let alone 
the methods, of advertising. 

In the Journal for October there is printed a summary 
of the report of the Committee to define the meaning of 
the word “advertising” in the Institute’s Canon of Ethics. 
Is it not a sign of the times that this matter of adver- 
tising seems to be agitating the minds of the members of 
the American Institute of Architects, and would it be of 
any interest for a layman to express his views? Would it 
be considered an intrusion for him to seek entrance into 
the pages of a journal that is attracting, increasingly, the 
studious and admiring attention of the outside world? Is 
it not, in the end, the layman’s opinion that counts, and 
is there not a subtle relationship between what the lay- 
man thinks and what the architect feels? 

“Public Opinion,” with its great composite judgment, 
dominates our lives, but it shifts with the times, and 
behold the times are shifting fast at present! It is that 
fact which calls for a readjustment of our old opinions, if 
not their extermination; and while Democracy is demon- 
strating its own definition in political and social life, are 
the professions seeking to entrench themselves against it? 
We know that custom prints the most rigid of rules; yet 
the type may become worn and require recasting—like- 
wise the rules. 

What is advertising? According to the dictionaries it 
is merely “a public notice.”” As every professional man 
desires the public to take notice of him—in fact, is depend- 
ent upon the notice the public does take—it remains only 
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to approve or condemn the method he uses to attract 
attention, and therein lies the question of ethics or art. 
What the man who is established may do is not, in all 
likelihood, the example for the beginner to follow. A cer- 
tain method might be sufficient for one and insufficient 
for the other. One has to hold attention; the other gain it. 
Each may have the same standards of honor; the same 
feelings of dignity and delicacy; the same aversion from 
thrusting himself forward. Both desire publicity, and 
neither wishes to seem to desire it. 

Advertising, as applied to the practice of architecture or 
to the practice of any other professional calling, is, after 
all, a question of etiquette, and, without doubt, largely 
doctrinal. Unquestionably it is a matter of taste; and 
certainly a profession of gentlemen—such as the profes- 
sion of architects is supposed to be—does not require the 
canons of good taste defined. 

If an architect desires patronage and feels that he has 
mental wares the public should purchase, why should he 
not frankly let it be known? Why hide his light under 
the proverbial bushel and wait for it to be uncovered, per- 
haps when the light is nearly burned out? 

I have not lost sight of the pitfalls in the profession of 
advertising—I mean, architecture. Is there any very 
great difference between sending out engraved cards to a 
selected list of possible clients, announcing the formation 
of a partnership, and inserting a card in the advertising 
columns of a newspaper? Is there any good reason 
why the former, practised quite generally, should be sanc- 
tioned, while the latter, when resorted to by struggling 
beginners, should be condemned? Or again, is there an 
appreciable difference between the architect who permits 
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his name to be attached to a large, notable building that is 
pictured in conjunction with an advertisement for some 
brand of cement or make of terra-cotta or tiling, and the 
architect who simply or frankly lists his references? If 
these things are taboo, then the architect is solely depend- 
ent for his endorsement and advertisement on Public 
Opinion, and a chance or casual Public Opinion at that. 
If straightforward frankness in seeking his business is 
denied the architect, through the rulings of the Institute 
on “ethics,” then wire-pulling, the most miserable and 
unworthy of methods, is the only resource left to him to 
attract public attention: gambling on the credit of friend- 
ship; manipulating the power of influence; making any 
man or woman he can his agent. 

Not all young architects are able to enter the offices of 
established firms and eventually work into partnerships. 
Many have to start out alone, prevented at the outset 
from seeking work in a natural way by the desire to keep 
in repute with the Institute through adhering to its ethical 
rulings. (If they are ethical, how can they be rulings?) 
Cherishing these established ideals, they let anxiety 
weaken their ability and strength, until they resort to the 
alternative you (I address the Institute) unwittingly pre- 
scribe by your rulings. 

Gentlemen: I beg you to think of the worthy but 
unfortunate, and also with some sentiment, as well as 
reason, of the young men starting out in these days of 
difficult competition; to remember, some of you, your own 
struggles, that, except for sheer luck, ofttimes, would 
have been failures; to consider, as well, some of the 
methods you have used, and must regret, and are per- 
haps lamenting that you must still use, to hold your own. 

A new future lies before those of us who shall survive 
this world’s great cataclysm, and the leaven of that future 
is working in the present. Make of the Institute a great, 
broad-minded, progressive, democratic example. I am 
not recommending the practice of advertising when I 
question the Institute’s rulings against it. Far from it! 
I believe simply that freedom of action will create higher 
standards and that desirable and undesirable advertis- 
ing will be less often confused. In devising Canons of 


Ethics, and in attempting to define the indefinable, are 
you not lowering to the scale of weights and measures 
those things that belong to instinct, to conscience, to 
honor? Give “the image and not the formula.” Wipe out 
your rulings. Countenance straightforward methods of 
advertising and so rob the impostor, the architectural 
quack, of his very means of success. Encourage the rec- 
ognition of honest opportunities and their profitable use; 
then punish where punishment is due and where the offense 
is flagrant and unquestionable. 

Some architects not affiliated with your organiza- 
tion (and what percentage of the architectural profession 
does it represent?) have followed certain methods that 
you condemn. They are not dishonest from any point of 
view and “unethical” only from your own. These men 
have been stigmatized as “commercial architects;” 
“they label and pigeon-hole their wares;” “they have 
standardized their ideas;” “they have played,” it is 
asserted, “like the patent-medicine maker, on the credulity 
of the public.” But have they? Do they claim more than 
they prove? They have built great buildings that stand the 
tests, and even academic criticisms, whereas, some of your 
approved men, who have won competitions over which you 
presided, have erected structures that challenge apology, 
and, to say the least, have been so composite in style that 
they represent, in detail, about every period of architecture. 

I have in mind one that has attracted wide attention 
and won high praise. It is a stupendous pile of masonry, 
and I feel when I stand under it, regarding it en masse, 
as I do when I am close to El Capitan in the Yosemite 
Valley. Yet, ah yet, there comes to my mind an amusing 
incident in reference to this same building. An observant 
woman said to me the other day, “How is it that architects 
can put French grilles over the windows of a purely classic 
building?” And I replied, “My dear, they can do any- 
thing, if they know how.” I am fully aware that I left 
her puzzled, though I spoke truthfully; but how could I 
do otherwise when I am puzzled myself? 

Yes, it is indeed courageous of me to question you, but 
I believe in you, reverence your art, and honor your aims, 
if not your advertising ethics. Peri Score. 


The Annual Exhibition of the Architectural League 
of New York 


HE address of the president of the League, H. Van 
Buren Magonigle, delivered at the opening of the 
exhibition on February 1, contains an excellent 
statement of the spirit with which the League has 
this year approached its annual undertaking and offers a 
hope that in the future we are to see a wider appreciation 
on the part of architects of their collaborators in the field 
of design and execution. Mr. Magonigle’s address was as 
follows: 
In the midst of war’s alarums and preoccupations it is 
a part of our patriotic duty, I conceive, to shelter and tend 
the flame of art; dedicated though we be first and foremost 
to the service of our Country, each according to his 
capacities and opportunities, we are also dedicated to the 


service of beauty—and when peace shall come, let us be 
prepared to offer our Country, “smoothing her gold of 
war-disheveled hair,” richer fruits, ripened and deepened 
in meaning by the rigors, the sacrifices, and the sufferings 
of war. 

It is my privilege to welcome you to this private view 
of an exhibition unique in the annals of the League, an 
exhibition which we hope may mark the beginning of a new 
epoch, the dawn of a new Renaissance wherein the sister 
arts and crafts that minister to the art of architecture 
shall assume again their ancient dignity. Busied as the 
architects have been during a generation in recovering the 
technique of their own art, they have had but little time 
to encourage the craftsman; his work has been on the whole 
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sadly neglected in this country. The Architectural League, 
composed as it is of architects, mural painters, sculptors, 
landscapists, and designers and workers in glass and mosaic, 
tile and ceramics, textiles, furniture, is, in our view, the 
proper body to repair that neglect; as a beginning, there- 
fore, the works of the craftsman are shown here in the gal- 
leries hitherto held sacred to the architect, the painter, the 
sculptor, and in the worthy setting designed by Mr. 
Howard Greenley. Upon his shoulders has fallen the 
major responsibility, but it would be unjust not to refer 
also to the devoted chairmen and members of other League 
committees who give untold time and effort to our work; 
and doubly and trebly unjust to fail to pay enthusiastic 
tribute to the loyalty that counts no hours too long, no 
effort too great if it be in the League’s service, and to the 
extraordinary ability, of our Assistant Secretary, Miss 
Alice M. Simpson. 

The League has established Medals of Honor in Archi- 
tecture, in Painting, and in Sculpture. The Medal in 
Architecture is awarded this year to Mr. Benjamin 
Wistar Morris. 

The Medal in Painting is not awarded this year. 

The Medal in Sculpture is awarded this year to Mr. 
Paul Wayland Bartlett. 

The League offers annually prizes for the best solution 
of a problem in which an architect, a painter, and a 
sculptor collaborate. The prizes are awarded to Mr. 
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George Licht, architect, Mr. F. E. Gates, painter, and Mr. 
Raffello Menconi, sculptor. It is provided that the Avery 
Prize in Sculpture be awarded to one of the sculptors in 
the competing groups. It is particularly gratifying to 
announce that Mr. Menconi has won this prize also. 

To encourage the crafts and trades who have collab- 
orated with the League in the Exhibition, we offer 
certificates of honorable mention: 

The list of awards is a long one, but not too long for 
justice in view of the large number of collaborators. They 
are given in two classes—one for the craftsmanship dis- 
played and the other for the skill shown in the presentation 
of an assembled exhibit. 


Craftmanship— 
Batterson & Eisele 
Bayer-Gardner-Himes Co. 
Wm. Bradley & Son 
Cheney Brothers 
P. E. Guerin, Inc. 
The Herter Looms, Inc. 
Jacobson & Company John Hutaff 
Persian Rug Manufactory Wn. H. Jackson Co. 
John Polachek & Sons oe & Kirtland 
Sterling Bronze Company ational Terra Cotta Society 
Samuel Yellin W. & J. Sloane 


A silver cup was presented to Howard Greenley, 
Chairman of the Committee on Architecture, who designed 
the setting and arranged the show, “in appreciation of all 
his qualities of leadership in the 33d Annual Exhibition.” 


Presentation— 
William Baumgarten & Com- 


pany 
Charles of London 
Chamberlin Dodds 
Marshall Field & Company 
P. W. French & Company 


Demolition in New Orleans 


In making its annual report to the Louisiana Chapter, 
the Committee on Preservation of Historic Monuments 
records the following: 

The one-story structure at the corner of Chartres and 
Ursuline Streets, the stucco building with Spanish tile 
roof, full of the color and character of the early city, has 
been torn down, all but the outer walls. This same building 
had been preserved through the efforts of the Chapter 
Committee some four years ago, when ordered demolished 
by the owners, then the Milne Estate, to avoid the expense 
of remodeling to meet rat-proofing regulations. 

During November, 1917, the Committee heard of the 
actual work of destruction having commenced, when the 
tiles had already been removed from the roof, but was not 
resourceful enough to find a patron or the means of pur- 
chasing this little building from the present owner. 

Photographs of the construction of the rafters were made 
and measurements taken as a record. This building, the 
neighbor of the Archbishopric, is described in some recent 
historical account as being the temporary headquarters 
of the Ursulines while their building opposite was being 
erected (1727-30). This undoubtedly is fanciful, as the tile 
for roofs was first used in New Orleans by the Spanish, 
and the building, therefore, would date after 1763, when 
Louisiana was ceded to Spain. The more likely date would 
be 1794, when buildings were required to have tile roofs 
as a result of the disastrous fire in that year, over two 
hundred buildings being destroyed; this would place the age 
of the building a year or two earlier than the Cabildo. 


Each year’s delay will see greater gaps made in the 
squares of the old Quarter. With much the sound of an 
obituary, and with as much feeling of personal loss, the 
Committee has to chronicle the destruction of the old 
St. Louis Hotel. The Chapter’s futile efforts here also were 
covered in an earlier report. 

The unfortunate loss of these buildings should hasten 
the project which the Committee understands is in forma- 
tion—a syndicate for the purchase of certain historically 
worthy buildings where there is danger of their destruc- 
tion, or where the opportunity as an investment is most 
apparent. 

The Committee, in concluding, recommends a more con- 
fidential relation among its members in matters relating 
to the common work of preservation, where any one of its 
members is consulted or associated in such work. 

Committee: Frank CuurcuiLt, Jos. Bernarp, M. H. 
Go.tpstTE1Nn, Chairman. 


The Annual Report of the Louisiana Chapter is one of 
the most comprehensive presentations of Chapter activity 
that we have ever seen, and indicates what an influence 
can be exerted when architects combine their forces for the 
purpose of rendering that communal service which is the 
real measure of their usefulness to society. The noteworthy 
work done by the Louisiana Chapter in preserving the old 
Jackson Barracks, as well as the influence exerted by one of 
its members in the retention of the Old French Opera 
House, have already been told in these columns. 
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Book Reviews 


Housing Conditions in the City of St. Paul. 
By Carot Aronovict, Ph.D. Amherst H. Wilder Charity, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

In this report we have a document which may well 
serve as a model as regards the presentation of the facts of 
the case. Rarely does one find such a direct and simple 
statement of the results of the survey. The statistical 
tables and the graphic diagrams are so arranged and 
organized as to show the layman at a glance the essential 
facts concerning a group of actual existing conditions. 

In addition to presenting these facts, Dr. Aronovici 
includes an Analysis of Laws in Cities and States Through- 
out the Country, which represents an exhaustive study of 
the subject; a study which should be of the greatest value 
to those who have to do with the problem of organizing 
restrictive legislative measures related to the physical 
town or city. 

The report in itself constitutes a review; it must be 
examined to be appreciated. I would merely call attention 
to the conclusion wherein is set forth Dr. Aronovici’s 
recommendations of methods for dealing with the problem 
through departmental municipal reorganization and the 
enactment of additional legislation. 

I have arrived at a position where I am completely 
unable to appraise the value of restrictive legislation— 
of legislation based upon the notion that the function of the 
Government in this phase of its activities should be limited 
to negative commands; that the Government should limit 
itself to the act of holding up a warning finger, and in cer- 
tain cases punishing the obstreperous offender. 

I therefore regret that Dr. Aronovici used kid gloves 
rather than those adopted for the boxing-rings. Indeed, 
what we need to use are brass knuckles—and then re- 
storatives. There are prejudices and fallacies which must 
be knocked out completely before we can entertain the 
hope that any real and lasting benefit will result from our 
effort. 

It is a case where we must right-about-face in our legis- 
lative policies; merely negative legislative formulas will 
not avail. We have back-stepped and marked time long 
enough. What we need are constructive legislative enact- 
ments which will stimulate better building. Such legis- 
lation is not paternalism; it is merely the voice of a people 
expressing, in terms of action, the purpose for which so- 
ciety is organized. What can you expect but fear of govern- 
ment if government expresses itself only in the single 
monosyllable, Don’t! Don’t! Don’t!—Freperick L. 
ACKERMAN. 


English Church Woodwork. By F. E. Howard and 
F. H. Crossley. London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4. 

It is an unfailing source of wonder what a treasure- 
house of human experience the Bible is. Something apt 
for almost any situation can be found in it, and the authors, 
as the text of the admirable and exhaustive treatise on the 
carved work of England, quote verses six and seven of the 
seventy-fourth Psalm: 
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“He that hewed timber afore out of the thick trees was 

known to bring it to an excellent work, 

But now they break down all the carved work thereof 

with axes and hammers.” 

The house of Batsford has been the presiding genius of 
English-speaking architects for more years than one can 
remember, and the debt owed them is incalculable. One is 
glad then to find in Mr. Crossley’s preface to this work a 
tribute to the house and a dedication to Herbert Batsford, 
whose death occurred just before its publication. 

It is somewhat amazing to find that there are men who, 
in the year 1917, can live in England and find, not the 
time, perhaps, but the courage, to follow the common tasks 
of peace; and yet one may well believe that because the 
Englishman does not lose his head, and can keep cool in 
emergencies, and attend to everyday duties, we have full 
confidence in his fighting ability. One has heard Mr. 
Gladstone criticized because, at a time of great national 
crises, he could withdraw himself and lay aside wholly his 
responsibilities and anxieties, and even could go to the 
play when the news of Gordon’s death had just shaken 
England to the core. So here it may well be but an example 
of England’s true strength and force that a work like 
this should be published in the days of the great war. 

It is quite a wonderful book. One has felt that drawings 
and photographs, modern, cheap methods of reproduction, 
and a time when every one travels, had exhausted the 
architectural beauties of England, and that nothing could 
be published that was not already known. The book is full 
of illustrations of unfamiliar things, and more than that 
the text is thoughtful, scholarly, and full of interest. 

Others have said before what Mr. Howard says, but he 
has a way of putting things that makes them seem new. 
The charm of this English wood-carving is that these 
craftsmen had an “eye for proportion and a sense of scale,” 
and that their methods were “human” “devoid 
of effort”; that “minute accuracy and exact symmetry 
were not esteemed as virtues” and that he “cared little for 
open joints, twisted timbers, irregular setting out, and 
rough surface, provided the complete work was strong in 
construction and beautiful in design.” One has heard this 
before, perhaps, but it is the kind of truth that is worth 
restating when it is done so well. 

The book covers the great wood-working period of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, and it 
includes critical, historical, technical, and ecclesiastical 
reviews of the causes that produced the work, influenced its 
design, controlled its construction, and suggested its orna- 
ment. The book covers structural woodwork, all wood 
fixtures, and the lesser fittings or movable furniture. Under 
each head there is an excellent descriptive text, beautiful 
measured drawings, and a wealth of photographs. 

The earlier woodwork appears almost as if it might 
have been executed by skilled masons, so closely did it 
follow stone precedent, but after 1400 there was a gradual 
change until the woodworker took the lead in design and 
influenced the mason. It is significant how steadily beauti- 
ful work was done through all those troublous, fighting 
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times. Somerset and Devon were perhaps out of the main 
path of the Wars of the Roses; perhaps, as grazing counties, 
they furnished supplies to one or both sides, and so grew 
rich, and could build great towers and carved chantries 
and screens. At all events, the good work went on. 

The gradual change which decreased the influence of 
cathedrals and monasteries increased the influence of the 
parish church, and this might easily have been a contribut- 
ing cause to the localized character of ornament which was 
apparent in the fifteenth century. The sibtlety of modeling 
of the fourteenth century miserere at Wells as compared 
with the more naif character of fifteenth century work may 
mean merely the difference between the guild craftsman 
of a great establishment, who would be sent perhaps far 
afield, and the local carver whose reputation would be 
confined to a few adjacent parishes. There is some loss and 
some gain, but Mr. Howard finds the balance in favor of 
the fifteenth century man. 

It is interesting to note that in the latter Gothic wood- 
work Mr. Howard finds traces of continental influence 
here and there, a little from Flanders, some from Italy, 
but in the main it is of the three types of English work— 
East, West, and the Midlands—and seems to indicate 
that the designer and carver were working pretty freely and 
drawing inspiration from all periods of development. They 
were not adherents of a style, nor were they purists; they 
were just good workmen who loved their work and had a 
trained eye for proportion, and sense of scale. ++ 

There is an excellent and instructive chapter on roof 
construction and design, and one on color. One would 
have to see a beautifully carved fifteenth century screen, 
with its original gold and color, to be convinced that any- 
thing but a very limited use of gold and color will improve 
a beautifully carved piece of woodwork. Speaking of the 
screens and wood-lofts, a Somerset bishop (or rather a 
Colonial bishop or “‘returned empty” who was a Somerset 
man) stated that these lofts or galleries were in general use 
for: 


1. The exhibition of imagery which grew both in size 
and number. 

2. Tapers along the cornice casting their light upward 
on the images. 

3. For the ceremonial of the “tenebra” on Good Friday. 

4. For bidding the prayers, reading out the “Bederoll” 
(or Mortlege), i.e. the list of parochial Benefactors 
commended to the intercessions of the parish- 
ioners, who passed in procession below. 

5. Perhaps in reading out the Gospel or Saints-day 
legend, if there was not a pulpit conveniently 
placed for that purpose. 

6. In sacred plays probably the broadened floor was 
very useful. 


It is interesting to read of the various uses of lecterns 
which most of us associate only with the reading of the 
lessons, and not as part of the equipment of the choir. Was 
it written with a twinkle in the eye when the authors note 
of one form that it was “acutely pitched for singing from”? 
Many very beautiful customs belonged with these old 
churches, and one cannot but hope that there will be a 
renewal of vital spiritual life in England when this atrocious 
war is over, and a closer communion of all those who have 
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been separated by trivial differences and are now united in 
one great cause.—R. Ciipston Srurcis. 


The Life of Augustin Daly. By JosepH Francis 
Day. The Macmillan Co., New York. 1917. $4. 

In 1811, in the little Church at Montego Bay, on the 
island of Jamaica, Lieutenant John Duffey, of His 
Majesty’s forces, discovered Margaret Moriarty, the lost 
love of his youth. To rest her foot while at worship, she 
had slipped off her shoe which he, kneeling behind her, 
had purloined with his cane. Discovering the culprit, 
with indignation flashing from her eyes, she likewise 
discovered her lover, the grandfather, on his mother’s 
side, of Augustin Daly. The story is simply told by his 
brother in the first Chapter of the “Life,” and one seems to 
be at the beginning of a narrative by Captain Marryatt 
or Michael Scott, so like is the flavor of adventure. It 
seems small wonder, reading on, that Augustin Daly 
should have chosen, without the slightest hesitation, a 
career than which none offers so rich a field for adventure 
as that to which he gave the labor of his life—as that to 
which he bequeathed a legacy such as will, in the language 
of the brief preface, “give heart to every self-reliant, 
intelligent striver in every business of life.” 

To one who, like the present reviewer, began his 
acquaintance with the theatre at the Sans Souci Garden 
in Providence, about 1879, when Pinafore was in the rep- 
ertoire of every newsboy in the land, the story of Daly’s 
life is almost like an old diary of a theatre-lover’s experi- 
ences. How well, for example, do I remember the night in 
New York—I was barely nineteen—when I rushed from 
the station to buy myself a seat for “The Foresters!” 
It was my first visit to Daly’s own theatre. 

But so it will be, I imagine, with whoever reads this 
admirable book, which is so full of the history of our Ameri- 
can stage, of Daly’s trials and struggles and failures and 
successes. One will live over his own unforgettable nights— 
see again the faces that are gone—hear again the voices 
that are stilled. And in all of this, one is quite likely to 
get a new idea of the man—as well as the manager— 
Augustin Daly. Surely he never could have won through 
it all if he had not been sustained by an indomitable faith 
and been well loved by those whom he drew to him—and 
the names are legion. Colley Cibber says, in his “apology,” 
that he was obliged to change his opinion of the ability of 
Nance Oldfield after she had played “Leonora” in “Sir 
Courtly Nice,” a small part for which she had been cast only 
after a considerable struggle. Mr. Daly seems to have been 
a manager who had an almost superhuman talent for dis- 
covering the modern Oldfields, and there appears to be no 
record of such a failure as Cibber’s to his credit. He 
never feared to trust his judgment, and perhaps it was 
that faith of his which helped to inspire those in whom he 
placed it. 

In plays he likewise trusted his faith, but with not so 
felicitous a result, yet he had the courage and the intelli- 
gence to accept defeat quickly and without a murmur, 
although it often meant sweeping utterly away the labors 
of months and huge sums expended in preparations. It 
was just that his successes were so far greater than his 
failures! And what successes they were! “‘Leah the For- 
saken,” “Frou Frou,” “The Big Bonanza,” “Pique,” 
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“Money,” “Divorce,” “Man and Wife,” “Dollars and 
Sense,” “Seven-Twenty-Eight,” “She Would and She 
Would Not,” “Love on Crutches,” and then the revivals 
of Shakespeare and the old comedies. 

Mrs. Fiske, to judge from her views as set forth by 
Alexander Woolcol in the small volume which recently 
came from the press, would have assigned as a reason for 
his failures the fact that Daly pursued the repertory idea— 
an interesting speculation which it is not our province 
to pursue. 


His letters, written on his travels about the United 
States and in England, are full of interest and have great 
charm, while his correspondence with the men of letters 
of the day and with actors and actresses is flavored with 
the gentleness and culture of the time. It is a fascinating 
story of a fascinating art, told with affection yet never 
outstepping the limits of modesty. Americans will read it 
with a thrill of pride—artists will read it with a thrill of 
gratitude and of reverence for a man who never lost hold 


of his ideal.—C. H. W. 


Obituary 


Frederick W. Stickney 
Elected to the Institute in 1900 
Died at Lowell, Mass., January 18, 1918 


George B. Ferry 


Elected to the Institute in 1884; to Fellowship, 1889 
Died at Milwaukee, Wis., January 29, 1918 


Mr. Ferry was born at Springfield, Mass., on February 
7, 1851, and received his architectural education at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He was for many 
years a member of the firm of Ferry & Clas, a connection 
which he severed some five years ago. He came to Mil- 
waukee in 1881 and was instrumental in the formation of 
the first architectural organization in Wisconsin. He was 
the last surviving member of the Joint Committee of the 
Institute, of which Richard M. Hunt was chairman, and 
which framed the constitution and by-laws of the Institute. 
He was for four years chairman of the Milwaukee Building 
Code Commission, president of the Milwaukee Art Com- 
mission, and was a member of the National Academy of 
Science. 

He was the designer of many notable structures, among 
which are the Milwaukee Public Library and St. John’s 
Cathedral, while the Wisconsin Building at the St. Louis 
Exposition was awarded a gold medal. Few architects 
have possessed more brilliant qualifications for the practice 


Annual Meeting of the 


The annual meeting of the above association was held 
at Columbus, Ohio, on February 14 and 15, at which 
there took place a series of discussions of the architect’s 
duties in relation to communal service, of the greatest 


of their profession or have labored more conscientiously 
and intelligently for the upholding of the traditions of faith- 
ful service and devotion to the client and the community. 


William Ralph Emerson 


Through the death of William Ralph Emerson, the 
Boston Society of Architects loses one of its earliest and 
best-loved members. Mr. Emerson was a native product of 
New England, delighting in ingenious contrivances and 
original inventions, filled with enthusiasms for whatever 
was spontaneous and natural, and abhorring conventions 
of every sort. He was the creator of the shingle country 
house of the New England coast, and taught his genera- 
tion how to use local materials without apology, but rather 
with pride in their rough and homespun character. He was 
keenly alive to the picturesque in nature and in art, and 
sketched unceasingly in the most charming way, often 
with strange tools and methods of his own devising. To 
his friends and pupils he was a source of inspiration, a 
unique personality, not shaped in the schools, a lover of 
artistic freedom. Though of late years Mr. Emerson has 
seldom been present at meetings of this Society, he has not 
been absent from the memories of those who knew him in 
the earlier days of his activity. Only they can justly 
estimate the great value of his influence in liberating archi- 
tectural design from artificiality and in making simple and 
natural means artistically effective.-—Resolution of the 
Boston Society of Architects. 


Ohio State Association 


interest to those present. Officers for the coming year 
were elected as follows: President, Harry I. Schenck, 
Toledo; Vice-President, Charles W. Hopkinson, Cleve- 
land; Secretary and Treasurer, St. John Chubb, Columbus. 
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D. KnickerBACKER Boyp, Associate Editor 


In connection with professional societies, organized bodies, and the following Committees of the Institute, working 
toward improvements in building materials and methods, and higher ideals in the sheltering of humanity: 


BASIC BUILDING CODE 


CONTRACTS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


FIRE-PREVENTION 


Wi.uiam B. Itrner, Chairman . St. Louis Frank Mixes Day, Chairman... Philadelphia Rosert D. Koun, Chairman . . New York 

DS reer re Minneapolis M.B.Mepary,Jr.,Vice-Chairman,Philadelphia W-L. Prack......... Philadelphia 

> Ad > wenn eer = ag int in... ....- Chicago RS oo ar ee —- . 

Rosert STEAD : ; : ; : : Washington Suttivan W. Jones ..... . New York CHaR.es H. Bros ‘ 2 : ; : , ‘ioe 

ee New York Freverick W. Perkins... . Chicago Lyman A. Forp........ New York 
Jos. Evans Sperry ...... Baltimore 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 
*Tuomas Noian, Chairman. . . Univ. of Pa. Jutius France. . . 


Go.tpwin GOLDSMITH... . 
a ea New York 


QUANTITY SYSTEM 


Suuuivan W. Jones, Chairman, 
Washington, D. C. 


Lawrence, Kan. 


*(Each Chapter has a corresponding member who is chairman of the Chapter Subcommittee.) 


NOTE 


In the interest of completeness, and for purpose to 
record, any new developments, or any newly discovered 
important references in connection with fields previously 
treated, will be mentioned at the end of each Serial 
Number under “Addenda” and will be the Designation of 
former issues to which they would be applicable. Con- 
sequently, for any additions, in this or subsequent issues, 
to material appearing in earlier numbers, look always at 


the end of the department. For reference purposes re- 
member that the main Serial Number corresponds to the 
number of the month in the year, the next following letter 
indicates the order of the subject in that issue, and the 
next number denotes the sequence of the reference under 
that heading. Unless the year 1917 is stated after any 
reference given, the reference applies to Serial Numbers 
in the current year. 


CONTENTS 


CEMENT AND CONCRETE, LIME AND HYDRATED LIME, 
SAND AND GRAVEL, BROKEN STONE AND MASONRY 


SERIAL NO. 2, FEBRUARY, 1918 
INDEX TO SUBJECTS TREATED IN THIS ISSUE 
(For index of materials previously treated, see Index on page 101 and General Index to the Structural Service Book, Vol. I, 1917) 
Structural Materials in General, Resources and Utilization. ..........2..2...2... «23 
Cement and Concrete, and Treatment of Concrete Surfaces 2B 


Cast Stone or “Concrete Stone”’ and “Blocks’’ 2B12 
Lime and Hydrated Lime ; 2C 
Whitewash (Government Formulas) . ae 2C5 
Stone Masonry, Broken Stone, Sand and Geovd . 2D 
Structural Materials in General, Resources and Utilization. 2A 


“The profession of the architect requires special knowledge in so 
many diverse branches that it is not surprising that heretofore com- 
paratively few have had the time or the inclination to inquire into the 
source and nature of the raw materials that enter into construction work. 
That there is an increasing interest in these subjects is, however, evident 
through the correspondence being received by the federal Geological 
Survey, especially from teachers of architecture and from architects who 
are seeking materials suitable for special purposes, for certain localities 
and climates, or in order to carry out definite color- schemes.” 

This quotation is from the article, “‘Contributions of the United States 
Geological Survey to Architects” written last year for the Journal by Ernest 
F. Burchard, Geologist in Charge, Section of Non-metallic Resources, 
who, since t then, has been placed in charge of the Section of Iron and 
Steel Metals, G. F. Laughlin succeeding him. 

Until 1910 the work of investigating and reporting upon the 
Structural materials of the country was in charge of the Structural 
Materials Laboratories of the U. S. Geological Survey, located in St. 
Louis and Pittsburgh, reference to which activities was made in the 
wi for February, 1917, and appears in the Structural Service Book, 

ol. I, under 1E and 1E4. This work was, by Act of Congress, trans- 


Serial'No. 2 


ferred in 1910, to the then created Bureau of Standards, and other im- 
portant duties were assigned to the Bureau of Mines, created by the 
same act. (See the description, in this issue, of the Bureau of Mines.) 
Quoting again from Mr. Burchard’s article, which practically com- 
— the description which follows of the U. S. Geological Survey: 
A broad, comprehensive study of the non-metallic structural ma- 
terials resources of the United States is being made by the U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey in coéperation with the Bureau of Standards and Bureau 
of Mines. The Survey studies in the field and office, the occurrence, 
character, and distribution of the materials, classifies them according to 
their source, petrogr: y ps character, geologic origin and age, commercial 
uses and suitability for special purposes, and summarizes annually the 
commercial output and value of all these materials.” 
_ The Geological Survey also codperates with the Bureau of Standards 
in the pare study of test samples with a view of correlating 
physical and chemical properties of stone with their mineral composition 
and texture. 
“The Bureau of Standards tests in the laboratory the physical prop- 
erties of the materials and makes comparative studies of their durability 
through observations of materials in use under various conditions. The 
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Bureau of Mines studies in the field the technology of production and 
preparation for the market of the various materials, paying particular 
attention to the principles of safety, efficiency, and prevention of waste. 
Both the Bureau of Mines and the Survey collect materials for test by 
the Bureau of Standards, taking care not to duplicate work.” 

For descriptions of the Bureau of Standards, see preceding Serial 
Number under 1Aja and 1As, the work of that Bureau, concerning 
structural materials investigations, being described in the report of the 
Director for 1917, just received: 

The Treasury, War and Navy Departments, certain Bureaus of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Reclamation Service of the Department 
of the Interior, and other branches of the U. S. Government are con- 
cerned with the use of materials described in this issue, as under 2Bs. 


United States Geological Survey, Department 
of the Interior. 2Al 


Created by act of Congress, March 3, 1879; organized July 1, 1879. 


Director: George Otis Smith, New York Avenue, 18th to 19th Streets, 
Washington, D. C 


Publications: 


(a) Annual Report of the Director. ‘‘Mineral Resources of the 
U. S.,”’ in two parts. (4) Part 1, ‘‘Metals.” (c) Part 2, “‘Non-Metals.” 
(d) Chapters of same, as pamphlets for earlier distribution. (¢) Mono- 
graphs. (/) Professional papers. (g) Bulletins. (i) Water-supply 
papers. (j) Topographic Atlas of the U. S., folios and separate sheets. 
(k) Geologic Atlas of the U. S., folios. (/) Chapters of certain of classes 
fandg epeely issued for early distribution. 

(m) Those lettered ¢, j, and k, are sold at cost; the others (unless 
prices are affixed in the lists given) are distributed free. It is impossible 
to comply with general demands for the free publications such as to have 
all of any series sent, but requests for a certain paper are granted when- 
ever practicable. No person can obtain more than one copy of any 
publication. Many are out of print, but these can usually be obtained 
by purchasing from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., or can be consulted at public libra- 
ries or elsewhere. 

For publications to which prices are affixed, in the lists given under 
the various industries, prepayment is required, and should be made in 
cash (exact amount) or by postal or express money order (not postage 
stamps) payable to the Director, or to the Superintendent of Documents 
if the Survey’s stock is exhausted. 

Descriptive circulars and indexes in regard to topographic atlas 
sheets and monthly notices announcing the issue of new publications will 
be sent to those who request them. 

Complete catalogue of all publications is obtainable without charge 
upon application to the Director. 

Purposes: 

(n) To quote further from Mr. Burchard’s description before re- 
ferred to: 

_“‘The forerunner of the codperative work between the Bureau of 
Mines, the Bureau of Standards, and the Geological Survey was a gen- 
eral field and laboratory investigation carried on by the Survey for sev- 
eral years prior to July, 1910, primarily for the information of the Super- 
vising Architect with regard to structural materials available for the 
construction of projected federal buildings throughout the United States, 
but also designed to add to the Survey records data concerning materials 
of promise in any region under survey. The reports to the Supervising 
Architect were brief, were sent directly from the field without awaiting 

ublication by the Survey, and were prepared mostly according to the 
ollowing outline, which indicates the range of non-metallic materials 
studied by the Survey then, as well as now:” 


Structural Materials Investigated for Use in Federal Build- 
ings: 

. Z. Stone: A. Dimension stone for exterior: Foundations, Walls, 
Sills and trim. B. Ornamental stone for interior (marble, serpentine, 
onyx, etc.). C. Slate for roofing, sanitary fixtures, etc. 

II. Material for concrete: 4. Sand. B. Gravel. C. Crushed 
apg aie cinders, shells, etc. D. Cement (Portland, natural, hydrau- 
ic, etc.). 

III. Clay Products: 4. Brick: Common, Front (pressed, rough, fire- 
faced, etc.). B. Tile: Roofing, Hollow Building-tile or Block, Ornamental. 

IV. Materials for mortars and plasters: 4. Lime: Quick, 
Hydrated. B. Gypsum Wall-plasters. C. Sand. 

Necessarily the work was done very rapidly, and the reports were 
written, not for the use of geologists, but rather for that of persons who 
may not have had training in geology, care being taken that only data 
of practical character should be given. The points of special interest 
to the geologist, however, were borne in mind throughout the series of 
reports. 


Serial No. 2 


In these field studies the endeavor was to relieve the laboratory of all 
the work possible and to give the Supervising Architect a definite opinion 
as to the value and availability of a material, backed up by a detailed 
description of it and the results of a simple field-test. In addition, use 
was made of any authentic test data in possession of the producer or 
contained in state or federal geological survey reports. 

The direct advantages of these reports to the Supervising Architect 
ad to federal construction work in general may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. Attention was called to materials of merit which, owing to their 
proximity to the building-site, should be obtainable at lower prices than 
similar materials from long distances. 

2. Attention was called to little-developed and hitherto comparatively 
unknown materials that may possess special merit for certain kinds of work. 

3. Warning was issued against the use of materials that are not suitable 
yet that are commonly used in certain localities. 

4. Warning issued against the acceptance of materials from deposits 
which may be of good quality but of insufficient quantity. 

5. Warning was issued against the acceptance of materials from deposits 
which may afford excellent material in small samples, but whose quality 
in adequate quantities is irregular end inferior. 

6. Data regarding local costs and freight rates were given on small and 
large lots of all materials shipped into the locality, such as cement, stone, 
sand, wall-plasters, etc. 

7. Some attention was paid to the proposed federal building-sites, with 
reference to character and condition of the ground on which foundations 
would rest and with reference to smoke conditions. 

In addition to the results of this work as related to the Government, 
its relation to the country at large may be mentioned. When little-known 
but meritorious materials were thus brought to the attention of the 
Supervising Architect, and incidentally to that of the public by use in 
federal buildings and by published reports, the efficient use of important 
natural resources was encouraged. In many instances materials that 
would probably otherwise have been passed unnoticed were brought to 
the attention of the Supervising Architect. (Some of these may be found 
mentioned in the Structural Service Book, Vol. I, under 2A1. Present 
coéperative activities of the Survey in connection particularly with 
stone investigational work will be referred to in Serial No. 3, when stone 
is taken up.) 

Papers published by the Geological Survey on structural materials 
available in different parts of the country, on the fire-resistive properties 
of various building materials, and on the effects of the San Francisco 
earthquake and fire on structures and structural materials, are examples 
of the results of the type of studies outlined above (and will be referred 
to appropriately throughout the Structural Service Department.) 

he annual volume entitled ‘Mineral Resources of the United States” 
furnishes architects and others with reliable information concerning 
many of the various materials which enter into construction. Each year 
statistics are compiled concerning over sixty subjects, giving the pro- 
duction, exports, imports, and value—information of vital interest to 
all who are dealing with both metallic and non-metallic mineral products. 
This information for each year is given as soon after the close of the year 
as possible, but of late years a provisional estimate has been made and 
published by the first of the year following the year for which the sta- 
tistics are given and still more lately statistics on many of the important 
resources have been published semi-annually (as described under Cement 
and Concrete). To the inquiries which are constantly increasing, the 
Survey is endeavoring to respond to the best of its ability and to place 
at the disposal of architects and builders the results of its experience and 
its knowledge of the structural materials resources of the United States, 
not only in the non-metallic materials, but in the metals, such as iron and 
steel, manganese, copper, lead, and zinc. The further use of the resources 
and services of the Survey is cordially invited and suggestions as to how 
this — and coéperation may be improved and extended will be wel- 
comed. 


State Geologists. 2A2 


(a) Bulletins, reports and circulars are issued on behalf of many 
of the states, forty-seven of which recognize geologic work as a 
necessary and proper governmental function. These publications 
are generally furnished upon request to the respective state, the 
name and address of the official in which may be obtained from 
the Journal. 


(4) The codperation existing between state and federal geological sur- 
veys is both intimate and extensive in the conduct of topographic sur- 
veys, stream-gaging, and geologic investigations, as well as in the collec- 
tion of mineral statistics. 

In part the federal survey acts as the disburser of state funds in this 
technical work, in part the state official acts as the representative of the 
larger organization in local work, and again the national survey investi- 
gates some large interstate problem in behalf of adjoining states. Each 
of these codperative methods is effective and prevents duplication of 
effort, accomplishes standardization of results, and promotes the co- 
ordination that secures the general results for the national bureau and 
the more local benefits for the state organization. 
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Bureau of Mines, Department of the 
Interior. 2A3 


Created by act of Congress, May 16, 1910; organized July 1, 1910. 
Director: Van. H. Manning, New York Avenue, 18th to 19th Streets, 
Washington, D. C. 
Publications: 

(a) Annual Report of the Director. 
papers. (d) Miners’ circulars. 

A limited number of those current, one only to each person, is free 
upon application to the Director, from whom also a complete list of 
publications may be obtained. Upon request names will be placed on 
the mailing-list to receive notices of new publications, as issued. 
Purposes: 

The great importance of the mine-safety and fuel investigations 
undertaken by the Geological Survey, and the widespread demand for 
a separate bureau to pursue these and other mining inquiries, resulted in 
Congress passing an act, effective July 1, 1910, which established the 
Bureau of Mines at the same time that the Structural Materials Labora- 
tories of the Geological Survey, the Engineer in charge of which was 
Richard L. Humphrey, were transferred to the Bureau of Standards. 

While the Bureau’s activities are confined to questions of safety and 
efficiency in the mining and utilization of the great variety of mineral 
ean there are necessarily places here and there where its work 

ears more or less directly upon subjects of architectural interest. This 
is especially so in the case of the publications of the Bureau relating to 
the economical use of fuels in the heating of houses and larger buildings, 
and those describing and illustrating houses for employees at mining 
towns, the water-supply, sanitation, and other features of which will be 
referred to in connection with the "respective topics as treated in this 
Department during the year. Those described during 1917 may be 
found through the General Index to the Structural Service Book, Vol. I. 


(4) Bulletins. (c) Technical 


Cement and Concrete, and Treat- 


ment of Concrete Surfaces. 2B 
Statistical Data. 2B1 


(a) The manufacture of American Portland cement first secured 
recognition at the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, in 1876, when 
David S. Saylor exhibited Portland cement made at Coplay, Pa. The 
first recorded statistics of this industry were those issued by the U. S. 
Geological Survey for 1880, during which year the production reached 
42,000 barrels. The earliest statistics of the Survey show an importa- 
tion of 92,000 barrels in 1878, which steadily increased, reaching a 
maximum of about 3,000,000 barrels in 1895, since which time it has 
decreased to 1,836 barrels in 1916. This has resulted from the improve- 
ment in the process of manufacture in this country, which has decreased 
the cost and increased the quality until today American Portland cement 
is unexcelled. There was exported in 1916 over 2,500,000 barrels. 

(6) Quoting from ‘‘Cement in 1916,” U.8.Geological Survey, Jan. 28, 
1918: 

“The year 1916 proved a busy period for the cement industry in 
most parts of the United States. Prices of Portland cement, which 
averaged only 86 cents a barrel for the entire year 1915, began to rise 
toward the end of that year and continued to do so until well toward the 
close of 1916, so that the average price per barrel in bulk at the mills 
for the year was $1.103, an increase of 24.3 cents, or 28.3 per cent. The 
increased prices, of course, did not mean an equivalent net increase 
in returns to the manufacturers, because the cost of fuel, explosives, 
machinery parts, bags, labor, and, in fact, the cost of all the i items that 
enter into the manufactured ’product rose "considerably during the year. 
The comparatively high prices did not, however, check the demand for 
cement. 

“The total quantity of Portland, natural, and puzzolan cements 
marketed or age from the mills in the United States in 1916 was 
955394433 barrels, valued at $104,689,090.” 

(c) In its Special Report of January, 1918, the U. S. Geological 
Survey states: 

“The year 1917 holds the record for production of Portland cement, 

a total of approximately 93,554,000 barrels having been manufactured, 
an excess over the former high production of 1913 of nearly 1,500,000 
barrels, and over the production of 1916 of more than 2,000,000 barrels.” 

In “‘Cement in 1910”’ it is stated: 

(d) ‘The highest per capita consumption in 1916 was that of 
Iowa (1. 77); Michigan (1.58) and California (1.51) followed. 

(e) ‘‘A barrel of Portland cement is supposed to weigh 376 pounds 
net, but the barrels of cement of the other two classes are not uniform. 
It would i insure uniformity if all cements could be sold by the hundred- 
weight. 

(f) The Map showing the distribution of cement plants in the United 
States, which has appeared from time to time in ‘‘Mineral Resources of 
the U. §.,”” has been revised and is issued again in the present chapter 
(‘Cement ‘in 1916”). A bibliography of federal and state Geological 
Survey publications on cement and concrete is also given therein. 
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INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


In addition to the governmental departments described in this and the 
preceding Serial Number, the following societies and organizations are 
ore those which have, with some of those also mentioned in Serial 
No. 1, taken important parts in developing specifications and tests for 
the sunulostere and use of cement and concrete, and in bringing about 
improvement in these products and a better understanding of their varied 
application: 


American Concrete Institute. 


Secretary: 


2B2 
Henry B. Alvord, 27 School Street, Boston, Mass. 
Publications: 


(a) Proceedings of annual conventions, including papers, illustra- 
—-. reports of committees, and: 

. Proposed Standard Specifications. 
. Recommended Practice. 
3. Standard Specifications Adopted. 

(6) Standard Specifications are also issued separately as authorized 
reprints from the copyrighted Yourna/, but copies are not now 
available. 

(c) — containing list of members, committees, and list of Stand- 
ards 

Members receive (a) which may be purchased by others, 
cloth bound, for $10.50; paper, $10. 


Founded in 1905 and incorporated in 1906 as National Association of 
Cement Users. Charter amended on July 2, 1913, and name changed to 
American Concrete Institute. 


Purposes and Standards: 


To increase and disseminate knowledge in regard to the use of cement, 
concrete, and allied products; to conduct research into their properties 
and uses; and to formulate recommended practice and standard speci- 
fications. Its object is purely educational. 

Any person engaged in the construction or maintenance of work in 
which cement is used, or qualified by business relations or practical 
experience to codperate in the purposes of the Institute, or engaged in 
the manufacture or sale of pened on or supplies for cement-users, or a 
man who has attained eminence in the field of engineering, architecture, 
or applied science, is eligible for membership. 

ommittees are actively engaged in investigational work and in 
preparing recommendations embodied in reports. For activities of two 
of these Committees, see 2B6d and 2B11d. 

Proposed Recommended Practice and Specifications are mailed to 
the members at least thirty days prior to annual convention, and, as 
there amended and approved, passed to letter ballot within sixty days. 
Such Recommended Practice and Specifications shall be considered 
adopted unless at least 10 per cent of the total membership shall vote in 
the negative. 


Portland Cement Association. 2B3 


General Manager: H. E. Hilts, 111 W. Washington Street, Chicago. 


Publications: 


In connection with its work of investigation and promotion to in- 
crease the effective uses and output of cement, the Association issues 
(a) books, (4) bulletins and (c) circulars looking toward standardized 
processes. These are distributed without charge, unless otherwise noted. 


Purposes: 


Organized as Association of Portland Cement Manufacturers in 1902. 
Name changed in 1904 to Association of American Portland Cement 
Manufacturers, and in 1916, to Portland Cement Association. Head- 
quarters moved from Philadelphia to Chicago in December, 1915. 

Membership is voluntary and comprises about 93 per cent of the 
Portland cement-producing capacity of the United States. 

The Association employs a large number of engineers, architects, and 
other specialists for the purpose of exploiting old and developing new 
uses for Portland cement. Considerable effort is expended in an endeavor 
to improve the quality of concrete work, both through advice as to 
proper specifications and actual supervision of work. In this connection 
it maintains a Structural Bureau. 

Employees of the a and of member companies actively 
participate in the work of a large number of committees of engineering 
and an societies whose work directly or indirectly involves the testing 
and Nog of cement and concrete. 

The Association, on September 1, 1916, entered into an agreement 
with Lewis Institute of Chicago for the operation of the Structural 
Materials Research Laboratory. This is an endowed institution with an 
attendance of 3,500 students, and the purpose of this Laboratory is 
twofold: To carry out research work in the properties of concrete and 
concrete materials for the information of all users; and to give instruc- 
tion to the students of this institution on the properties and uses of con- 
crete, 
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Information Obtainable, Practice Recom- 
mended, and General Activities. 2B4 


Governmental Departments. 2B5 


During the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, at St. Louis, in 1904, 
an investigation of the constituent materials of Portland cement mortars 
and concretes was inaugurated. This was continued on a more extensive 
scale in the Structural Materials Testing Laboratories of the U. S. 
Geological Survey at St. Louis and Pittsburgh, and the results of 25,000 
of these tests were published in Bulletin No. 331 of the Survey (2B5a4). 
The Survey extended the work, and, in codperation with the state 
geologists and others, continued the investigation, collecting, for test, 
samples of mine tailings, sands, gravels, crushed slag, and stone to 
determine their value as aggregate for concrete. 

The Bureau of Standards, with the transfer of this work in 1910, 
joined in this codperation, and the results of the investigations, some of 
which are published in state reports, will be published by the Bureau as 
they accumulate. The completed study of 20,000 tests of Portland 
cement mortars and concretes from the many investigations made 
appear in Technologic Paper No. 58 of the Bureau (2Bsé10). 

The relative value of various aggregates is shown, such as gravels, 
limestones, granites, trap rocks, cinders, sands, and stone screenings, also 
the relative value of round- and sharp-grained sands. Proper methods 
for testing and selecting aggregates are also suggested. (See 2Bs5417.) 

(a) Of the United States Geological Survey publications, the following 
are selected from about sixty as giving the most comprehensive develop- 
ment of the industry in general, the remainder referring chiefly to special 
districts. To obtain, see 2A1m. 


. ‘The Materials and Manufacture of Portland Cement,”’ 
E. C. Eckel. 1903. 

2. ‘Cement Materials and Cement Industries of the U. S.,”’ 
E. C. Eckel. 1905. Bulletin No. 243. 395 pp. 65 cents. 

3. ‘*The American Cement Industry,” E. C. Eckel. 1905. Bul- 
letin No. 260. Ex. 

4- ““Portland Cement Mortars and Their Constituent Ma- 
terials; Results of Tests 1905 to 1907,” Richard L. Humphrey 
Bulletin No. 331. 130 pp. 25 cents. 

5. Bulletin No. 324, 1907, 50 cents, contains: 

(a) “‘The Effects of the San Francisco Earthquake and Fire 
on Various Structures and Structural Materials,”’ 
Richard L. Humphrey, pp. 14-61. 

(6)‘‘ The Effect of the San Francisco Earthquake on Build- 
ings, Engineering Structures, and Structural Mater- 
ials,’’ J. S. Sewell, pp. 62-130. 

6. ‘*The Strength of Concrete Beams, Results of Tests Made at 
the Structural Materials Testing Laboratory,” Richard L. 
Humphrey. 1908. Bulletin No. 344. 59 pp. 10 cents. 

. ‘‘Mineral Resources of the United States” (Part 2) for 1909 and for 
each subsequent year. Chapters on cement. 75 cts. each bound 
volume. 

8. ‘‘Portland Cement Materials of the United States,”’ with 
contributions by E. F. Burchard and others. 1913. Bulletin 
No. 522. 401 pp. 

9. The Survey is issuing a Bulletin entitled ‘‘Our Mineral Supplies,” 
which deals mainly with the relation of these supplies to war de- 
mands. The Chapter on Portland cement was issued in separate 
form as Bulletin No. 666-S, in July, 1917. 

Io. Quoting from ‘‘Cement in 1916” it is stated: 


“One suggestion with regard to the usefulness of concrete that 
was not mentioned in Bulletin No. 666-S is that, because under war 
conditions structural steel is expensive, difficult to obtain, and 
greatly needed in construction of ships and for many military pur- 
poses, every effort should be made to substitute reinforced concrete 
for structural steel where possible. That this is possible has already 
been pointed out by prominent architects, and the Portland Cement 
Association contends that many buildings could as well be erected 
with far less steel by the use of reinforced concrete. Inasmuch as 
the supply of raw material for the production of concrete is practi- 
cally unlimited and is still relatively cheap, it would seem that an 
increased use of concrete for this purpose would not only release a 
large quantity of structural steel and in that way prove a war meas- 
ure, but would also prove economical to the building industry.” 


(6) The Bureau of Standards has issued, among others, Technologic 
Papers (1A543) as follows: (For paper No. 3 see 1836.) 

1. No. 2: ‘Strength of Reinforced Concrete Beams—Results of 
Tests of 333 Beams,” Richard L. Humphrey and L. H. Losse. 
Ig91I. 200 pp.; illus. 50 cents. 

2. No. 5: “Effect of High-pressure Steam on apg | Strength 
of Portland Cement Mortar and Concrete,” R. J. Wig. 1911. 
25 pp.; illus. 10 cents. 

3. No. 12: “Action of Salts in Alkali Water and Sea Water on 
Cements,”’ P. H. Bates, A. J. Phillips, and R. J. Wig. 1912. 
157 pp.; illus. 25 cents. 

4. No. 18: ‘‘Electrolysis in Concrete,’’ E. B. Rosa, Burton Mc- 
Collum, and O. S. Peters. 1913. 137 pp.; illus. 35 cents. 
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. No. 29: “‘Variations in Results of Sieving with Standard Cement 
Sieves,”” R. J. Wig and J. C. Pearson. 1913. 16 pp.; illus. ¢ cents. 

. No. 42: “Standardization of No. 200 Cement Sieves,”’ R. J. 
Wig and J. C. Pearson. 1914. 51 pp.; illus. 10 cents. 

. No. 43: ‘Hydration of Portland Cement,”’ A. A. Klein and 
is Phillips. 1914. 71 pp.; illus. 20 cents. 

8. No. 47: ‘Value of High-pressure Steam Test of Portland Ce- 
ments,” R. J. Wig and H. A. Davis. 1915. 34 pp.; illus. 15 cents. 

9. No. 48: ‘‘Air Analyzer for Determining Fineness of Cement,” 
J. C. Pearson and W. H. Sligh. 1915. 74 pp.; illus. 20 cents. 

10. No. 58: “Strength and Other Properties of Concretes as 
Affected by Materials and Methods of Preparation,’’ 
R. J. Wig, G. M. Williams, and E. R. Gates. 1916. 172 pp.; 
illus. 35 cents. 

11. No. 95: “Durability of Cement Drain-Tile and Concrete in 
Alkali Soils.’’ (Supersedes Technologic Paper No. 44.) 

12. The Bureau also issues Circular No. 45 **The Testing of Mater- 
ials’’ (1A3a). 

13. For Circular issued by the Bureau on the U. S. Government Spe- 
cifications for Cement, see Standards Adopted, 2Btoc. 

14. At the request of the United States Engineer's Office at Memphis, 
Tenn., an investigation was made to develop a method of pro- 
ducing a concrete which would have considerable strength 
in a comparatively short time. The results of tests indicate 
that the addition of a small amount of calcium chloride with 
some cement in 1:2:4 concrete resulted in a strength increase of 
about 100 per cent in twenty-four and forty-eight hours. The 
results obtained to date indicate that concrete gaged with a 
6 per cent solution of calcium chloride increases in strength from 
60 to 110 per cent in two and three days. The results of tests 
up to six months do not show any detrimental effect from the 
addition of the calcium chloride. 

15. The investigation of the effect of sea water on concrete, men- 
tioned in preceding Serial Number under 1F 5, has been continued, 
and practically all concrete structures on the coasts of North 
America, Panama, and Cuba have been examined, and reports 
have been issued to the Navy Department on several of the 
yards. Data are being collated on the condition of concrete and 
methods employed in construction of concrete structures in vari- 
ous harbors of the world. These data are being obtained through 
the various consular agents, and reports have been received on 
a large number of structures. 

16. The investigation of the durability of concrete in alkali waters 
was started in 1913, and was instituted because of its importance 
to various branches of the Government using concrete in irrigated 
districts, where the alkali occasionally becomes concentrated in 
the soil, and as a result of the many requests received for informa- 
tion on the subject. The investigation is being conducted in 
coéperation with the Reclamation Service, the drainage division 
of the Department of Agriculture, and the Portland Cement 
Association. 

The results of the first year’s tests were published in Tech- 
nologic Paper No. 44, and a second progress report, which super- 
sedes it, has been published as Technologic Paper No. 95 (2B5611). 

17. In codperation with state geologists and others, representative 
samples of mine tailings, crushed slag, sands, gravels, and 
stones are being obtained for test by the Bureau to determine 
their suitability as aggregates for concrete mixtures. A 
large number of tests have been made on fine and coarse aggre- 
gates from various sections of the United States. The results 
will be published on completion. 

(c) The War Department and the Treasury Department (Supervising 
Architect’s Office) issue specifications, portions of which, with 
respect to cement and concrete and other subjects under con- 
sideration in this Serial Number, are not issued separately, as in 
certain other branches of work, nor are they ‘available for general 
distribution to others than those interested in aspects of the 
work for which prepared. 

Attention has been directed, however, by Brigadier General 
W. M. Black, Chief of Engineers, War Department, to the speci- 
fications prepared in the Engineer’s Office for the District of 
New York, covering the construction of storehouses on Mill 
Rock, East River, N. Y., which illustrate, it is believed, desir- 
able practice in the construction of reinforced concrete 
columns. 

(d) The Nagy Department issues specifications under various classifica- 
tions, which cover conclusions drawn from investigations, re- 
searches, and practice evolved by all the technical bureaus of the 
Navy, either individually or in aa as mentioned under 
3A1 in the Structural Service Book, Vol. I. 

Those relating to cement and enmesete are listed under 

2Biog. 

(e) The Department of Agriculture has issued Farmers’ Bulletins as 
follows: (For others see 1E24, 1S3¢.) 

1. No. 461: The Use of Concrete on the Farm. 1911. 
2. No. 481: Concrete Construction on the Live-Stock Farm. 
1912. 

No. 403: The Construction of Concrete Fence-Posts. 1915. 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
Societies and Organized Bodies. 2B6 


(a) 1. The “Proceedings” of the American Society of Civil Engineers 
(1A2a1) contain numerous papers and discussions, many of which 
are applicable to the subjects here treated. Each issue of the 
‘*Proceedings” also contains a “List of Recent Engineering 
Articles of Interest,’’ among which occur many pertaining to 
cement and concrete. See, also, Report of Committee on Rein- 
forced Concrete in December, 1916, issue of “Proceedings.” 

2. See “Review of Current Technical Literature’’ and also 

“Journal” of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers; also 

reports of committees and Standards recommended in reports of 
committees received by the Council of the A.S.M.E. 

4) See the ‘“‘Proceedings’’ of the American Society for Testing Materials 

(1Asc1), Part II, 1917, for the following papers among those of 
eneral interest (others with discussions which followed will also 
G found in this and former issues) : 
. Properties of Cement-Lime-Sand Mortars, Warren E. Emley. 
. Economical Proportions for Portland-Cement Mortars and 
Concretes, J. A. Kitts. 

3. Effects of Grading of Sands and Consistency of Mix upon the 

strength of Plain and Reinforced Concrete, L. N. Edwards. 

4. Tests of Concrete Slabs to Determine the Effect of Removing 

Excess Water Used in Mixing, A. N. Johnson. 
5. Comparison of Heat-Insulating Paerae of Materials Used 
in Fire-resistive Construction, W. A 
See ‘‘ Proceedings’ of the A.S.T.M., 1917, ie I (1Asc1) for: 

6. Tentative Specifications and Tests for Compressive Strength 

of Portland-Cement Mortars (Serial Designation C9-16T.). 


pe 


7. Tentative Form of Specification for Certain Commercial Grades 
of Broken Stone (Serial Designation D35-16T.). 

8. Report of Committee C-1 on Cement, with discussion. 

g. Report of Committee C-2 on Reinforced Concrete (including 


Final Report of the Joint Committee on Concrete and Reinforced 
Concrete, with discussion, which Report is more fully described 
under 2B6d). 

10. Report of Committee C-9 on Concrete and Concrete Aggre- 
gates, with Appendix. 

(c) The American Concrete Institute ‘‘ Proceedings’ (2B2a), Vol. XIII, 
1917, contain, among others, the following papers and reports of 
general interest. (See, also, ‘‘Proceedings’’ published prior to 
this volume.) 

. Slag as a Concrete Aggregate, Sanford E. Thompson. 

2. Recent Tendencies in Industrial Building Construction, 
W. P. Anderson. 

3. Unit Construction in Concrete, J. EF. Conzelman. 

4. History and Present Status of the Concrete Pile Industry, 
Chas. R. Gow. 

5. Report of Committee on Fireproofing. 

6. Report of Committee on Concrete Aggregates. 

7. Report of Committee on Reinforced Concrete Chimneys. 

8. Report of Committee on Nomenclature. 

g. Report of Committee on Reinforced Concrete and Building 
Laws. 

10. **Proposed Standard Building Regulations for the Use of 

Reinforced Concrete.’ 

(d) Joint Committee Report, Concrete and Reinforced Concrete. 

The work of this Joint Committee, c as of special 
committees representing the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
American Society for Testing Materials, American Railway 
Engineering Association, Portland Cement Association, and the 
American Concrete Institute, was briefly described in Serial No. “3 
1917, by Richard L. Humphrey, Secretary of the Joint Committee. 

. The Final Report, as published i in the 1917 ‘“Transactions”’ of the 
A.S.C.E., the 1917 “‘Proceedings” of the A.R.E.A., the 1917 
“Proceedings” of ft A.C.I., the 1917 “Proceedings” of the A.S. 
T.M., and separately for free distribution by the P.C.A., marks 
the completion of a highly important step toward standardiza- 
tion of practice in the use of this material of construction. 

The a Committee in this report laid down the principles of 
reinforced concrete design but did not attempt to formulate a 
specification. Its function was to express the state of the art 
and to furnish rules which will lead to safe results sufficiently 
close for ordinary practice, eign the matter of framing speci- 
fications to one din member committees, namely, the Com- 
mittee on Reinforced Concrete of the American Society for 
Testing Materials. This Committee is now considering the 
matter, and it is expected that it will, at an early date, report 
= for concrete and reinforced concrete for action by 
the Society 

2. As to Aggregates for use in Concrete, the Report just referred to 
states: ““The Committee does not feel warranted in recommend- 
ing the use of blast furnace slag as an aggregate, in the absence 
of adequate data as to its value, especially in reinforced concrete 
construction. No satisfactory specifications or methods of in- 
spection have been developed that will control its uniformity and 
insure the durability of concrete in which it is used.” 

3- In this Report i is also a section on ‘‘Waterproofing,”’ the gist of 
which is ‘‘that when mortar or concrete is proportioned to obtain 
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the greatest practicable density and is mixed to the proper con- 
sistency, the resulting mortar or concrete is impervious under 
moderate pressure. Asphaltic or coal-tar preparations applied 
either as a mastic, or as a coating on felt or cloth fabric, are used 
for waterproofing, and should be proof against injury by liquids 
or gases. 

4. Section in this Report on “Destructive Agencies,” contains a sub- 
division called ‘‘Sea Water,” and a section on ‘‘Placing Con- 
crete,” which contains a subdivision entitled ‘‘Under Water,"’ 
with notes and recommendations in each case. 

S Eprror’ s Note.—The inconsistencies in the requirements of 

varying building codes and ordinances in cities throughout the 

United States has frequently been pointed out by architects and 

engineers, and will be referred to later in the hope that the 

Structural Service Department may be of assistance in effecting, 

through the codperation of the municipalities and states, uni- 

form standards of practice in the use of concrete. 

The Structural Bureau of the Portland Cement Association 
has been devoting a very considerable amount of time to render- 
ing assistance to various building code committees, and through 
this work has been able to bring about certain standardizations 
for the use of concrete and reinforced concrete. 

““Manual”’ of the American Railway Engineering Association 
(1A2¢3); section on “‘Masonry”’ contains ‘‘Methods of Deposit- 
ing Concrete Under Water.”’ 

(/) Through the instrumentality of the Master Builders’ Association of 

ton, a Joint Committee of the Boston Society of Architects, 
the Boston Society of Civil Engineers, and this Association has 
been created to take up a modification in the Building Law 
for the city of Boston, so far as it relates to concrete construction, 
particularly reinforced concrete work. This Joint Committee 
has had several meetings, and it is quite likely that the modifica- 
tions sought will be unanimously agreed upon and the Legislature 
appealed to, to secure the desired changes. 

(zg) For references to the use of Cement, Concrete, and Reinforced 
Concrete in building construction see, “Index” to publications of 
the National Fire Protection Association, which contains list 
of papers, addresses, discussions, reports of committees at con- 
ventions, and all articles published in The Quarterly by the 
N.F.P.A., particularly : 

I. “Specifications for Construction of a Standard Building,’’ 

and other reports of the Committee on Fire-resistive Construction. 

(hk) The National Board of Fire Underwriters offers important suggestions 
in connection with the use of concrete in construction in: 

1. ‘Building Code Recommended by The National Board of Fire 

Underwriters,” 1915, and 
2. “Dwelling Houses—A Code of Suggestions for Construction 
and Fire-Protection Recommended by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters,’ 1916, 
3. As well as in Suggested Ordinances and other publications which 
— be found through the General Index to the Structural Service 
k, and again in later Serial Numbers. 

(j) See‘ eon ane of Society of Constructors of Federal Buildings (1A2d1) 
or: 

1. “Centering for Reinforced Concrete,’’ Wm. S. Van Loan, 

September, 1915. 
. “Rigid Forms for Reinforced Concrete to Obtain Better Results 
in Plastering,”’ Ernest G. Schurig, November, 1915. 
‘*Keene’s Cement,”’ Joseph C. Best, March, 191 

(k) "The Portland Cement Association (2B3) issues ciitecsiens which 
are practical recommendations, many of them with diagrams, 
for the use of cement and concrete. Those available on 
December 5, 191% pertaining to ““Damp-proofing, Waterproof- 
ing, and Under-Water Construction,” were listed in Serial No 
1 under 1F 3p; others are listed below, and still others will be 
appropriately listed in later Serial Numbers. These may be had 
without charge, except where prices are stated. 

32. Concrete Houses and Why to Build Them. 

33. Fundamentals of Reinforced Concrete Design. 

38. Recommended Specifications for Reinforced Concrete 


(e) See 


Design. 

41. Why Build Fireproof. 

45. Protecting Concrete in Warm Weather. 

46. Concrete Grain-Bins and Elevators. 

47. Bulk Cement. 

50. Solving Industrial Housing Problems with concrete. 

105. Factories and Warehouses of Concrete. 
106. The Concrete House and Its Construction (price $1, postpaid). 
110. Manual Training Course in Concrete (price 25 cents, postpaid). 
115. Concreting in Cold Weather. 
118. Concrete Schoolhouses. 
135. Small Concrete Garages. 
140. Proportioning Concrete Mixtures and Mixing and Placing Con- 


crete. 

(1) The University of Illinois Engineering Experiment Station issues, 
among others, a number of Bulletins relative to tests of concrete 
aggregates, beams, columns, etc. These may be obtained i - 
the manner descri in the Structural Service Book, Vol. 
1917, under 3C2a, and later referred to herein. 
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(m) The University of California (1A1as) has issued: 
1. “The Compressive Strength of Portland Cement Mortars of 
Various Proportions,” A. C. Alvarez. Vol. I, No. 4, March 4, 
1915. 4 pp. 
2. “Some Physical Properties of Magnesian Cement Mortars 
= gaara Tha A. C. Alvarez. Vol. I, No. 3, March 4, 1915. 


(n) The Kcepinsering Experiment Station, Kansas State Agricultural Col- 

lege, issues ‘*Tests of Kansas Sands for Use in Mortar and 
ncrete,” R. A. Seaton and I. I. Taylor. Bulletin No. 3. 

(0) The Highway Department of the State of Ohio has issued ‘‘Load Dis- 
tribution Tests of Reinforced Concrete Slab Floors under 
Concentrated Loads.” Bulletin No. 28. 

(p) “*Modern Methods in Concrete Construction,”’ Bulletin A-s 
of the Hydrated Lime Bureau of the National Lime Manufacturers’ 
Association (2C3). 1917. 12 pp.; illus. 


General Literature, Cement and Concrete. 2B7 


(a) ‘‘Notes on the Compressive Resistance of Firestone, Brick Piers, 
—— Cements, Mortars, and Concretes,’’ Gen. Q. O 

ilmore 

(4) For data on all forms of concrete construction, see ‘‘Concrete,’ 
Trautwine, 1916, separate bound volume reprinted from =. 
wine’s ‘‘Civil Engineer’s Pocket- Book. 

(c) **Concrete, Plain and Reinforced,’ * Taylor and Thompson. 

(d) **Popular Handbook for Cement and Concrete Users,’’ Myron 

. Lewis and Albert H. Chandler. 

(e) “Principles of Reinforced Concrete Construction,’’ Turneaure 
and Maurer. 

(f) “Reinforced Concrete Construction,”’ Geo. A. Hool. Two Vols. 

(g) ‘“*Engineers’ Pocket-Book of Reinforced Concrete,”’ E. Lee 
Heidenreich. 

(A) “Concrete Construction, Methods, and Costs,”’ H. P. Gillette 
and Charles S. Hill. 

(j) “Inspection of Concrete Construction,’ Jerome Cochran. 

(k) ‘Design of Walls, Bins, and Grain Elevators,’’ M. S. Ketchum. 

(1) **Fireproofing of Steel Buildings,”’ J. K. Freitag. 1909. 

(m) ‘**The Concrete Engineer’s Handbook,”’ by International Cor- 
respondence Schools. 

(n) The International Library of Technology includes two volumes on 
“‘Concrete Engineering.’’ 

(0) See **Concrete Construction for Mill Buildings,’’ illustrated 
paper read before The National eee of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, April, 1915, by Leonard C. Wason. 

(p) “*Derrick Wrecks Concrete Building with Heavy Ball,’’ article 
in Engineering News-Record, Dec. 27, 1917. 

(g) ‘Economics of Concrete and Timber Factory Buildings,”’ 
F. E. Davidson, Technical Letter No. 6 of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, Sept. 2, 1916. 

(r) **Concrete Houses,’’ Harvey Whipple and C. D. Gilbert, article in 
Concrete, January, 1918. 

(s) **The Best Way to Use Cement,”’ Chas. E. White, Jr., The House 
Beautiful, October, 1913. Illus. 

(t) ‘Paints to Prevent Electrolysis in Concrete Structures,”’ 
Henry .- Gardner, Journal, Franklin Institute, March, 1915. 
24 pp.; illus. 

(u) It is Scouse to list here the many periodicals and other publica- 
tions devoted to the use of cement and concrete or the large 
amount of literature issued by manufacturers of cement and the 
fabricators of concrete. 

Information will, however, be found in the Jndustrial Section, 
as follows: 

1. Concerning the use of Cement: In connection with workmen’s 
houses and war housing problems, The Atlas Portland Cement 
Company, p. xxxviii. The same on Metal Lath, The North 
Western Expanded Metal Co., p. xx, The Associated Metal 
Lath Manufacturers, p. xxvi. 

2. On Engineering Services in connection with Reinforced Con- 
crete construction, design and practice, Corrugated Bar Com- 
pany, p. xxv. 

3. On the use of crushed Pink Granite as an aggregate in Stucco, 
Webb Pink Granite Company, p. v. 

4. On the use of cement in connection with colored aggregates 
for stucco, with illustrations in colors, The Atlas Portland Cement 
Company, Pp. xili, xiv. 

5. On the use o Magnesite Stucco, American Materials Company, 
Inc., p. xxxii. 

6 ae Creosoted Lath for stucco, The Bishopric Manufacturing 

0., P. iii. 


Pocket-Books, Handbooks, and Other Publications. 2B8 


In addition to the beforementioned publications devoted more spe- 
cifically to the subject, many pocket-books, handbooks, and publica- 
tions overing a wide range of subjects also contain chapters, sections, 
and informative data on cement and concrete, aggregates, mortars, and 
other materials and applications. Among these are: 

(a) Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket-Book, F. E. Kidder. 1916. 
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(6) Handbook for Architects and Builders, Illinois Society of Archi- 
tects. Vol. XX. 1917. 

(c) The Civil Engineer’s Pocket-Book, J. C. Trautwine. 1913. 

(d) a Civil Engineers’ Pocket-Book, Mansfield Merriman. 
IgI 

(e) Mechanical Engineers’ Pocket-Book, William Kent. 1916. 

(f) Mechanical Engineers’ Handbook, Lionel S. Marks. 1916. 

(g) Crosby-Fiske Handbook of Fire-Protection, E. U. Crosby and 
H. A. Fiske. 1914. 

(A) Fire-Prevention and Fire-Protection, J. K. Freitag. 1912. 

(j) Building Construction and Superintendence, Frank E. 
Kidder1 Part 1, ‘‘Masons’ Work.” 1914. 

(k) The Building Estimator’s Reference Book, Frank R. Walker. 


1917. 
(1) Handbook of Cost Data for Contractors and Engineers, 
H. P. Gillette. 


(m) *“*The Building Foreman’s Pocket-Book and Ready Refer- 
ence,”’ H. G. Richey. 1118 pp.; illus. 

(n) “‘A Handbook for Superintendents of Construction, Archi - 
tects, Builders, and Building Inspectors,"’ H. G. Richey. 

(0) The _— Trades Handbook, International Correspondence 

Schools. 1914. 

(p) Standard Specifications, J. C. Ostrup. 

(q) See Index to ‘*Lefax Data Sheets,” classifications (1) Civil, (2) 
Mechanical. 

(r) See Carnegie Pocket Companion, 1916, pp. 51-54, 118-129, 327- 
333, 365-370. 

(s) See Jones and Laughlin Manual, !916, pp. 80, 81, 132, 28s, 


289, 292. 
Other References. 2B9 
(a) The series of Tests on Columns being conducted in codperation 
between the Bureau of Standards, the Underwriters’ bora- 


tories, and the Associated Factory Mutuals Laboratories in- 
clude many concrete columns, and the progress of these tests, 
which have already been referred to in Serial No. 1, under 1G7é, 
will, as there stated, be reported upon in a later serial number by 
the Institute’s Committee relating to the work of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 

(6) See paper entitled: ‘“Tests of Concrete Columns with Cast-Iron 
Core,”’ L. J. Mensch, published in ‘Proceedings’ of the American 
Concrete Institute, Vol. XIII, 1917, and referred to in Serial 
No. 1, under 1G6x 

(c) See references under: ‘*The Site: Excavation, Piling, Founda- 
tional Requirements” (1E). 

See, also, ‘‘Damp-proofing, Waterproofing, and Under- 
Water Construction” (1F), particularly bibliography on 
‘*Waterproof Concrete” (1F 3). 

(d@) For the use of Hydrated Lime with Cement, see Section 2C, 
which follows. 

(e) The subject of concrete and reinforced concrete in building con- 
struction was treated last year in the March, 1917, issue, Serial 
No. 4, and will be found there and in the Structural Service 
Book, Vol. I, under ‘‘Reports on Buildings under Fire, and 
Reports on Fire Tests of Materials” (3E1, 3E2). The subject 
was also covered in the section on **Buildings and Structures 
in General” in Serial No. 4, znd will this year be further dis- 
cussed in later appropriate serial numbers. 

(f) For other references of interest in connection with Stuccos and the 
use of cement in plastering, sce November, 1917, issue of the 
Journal, and ‘‘Plastic Materials and Products”’ in the Structural 
Service Book, Vol. I, which subjects will again be treated this 
year under their appropriate serial location. 


Standards Adopted, Cement and Concrete. 2B10 


Standard Specifications and Tests for Portland Cement, A.S.T.M., 
Serial Designation C 9-1 

(a) Last year in the —_— issue of the Structural Service Depart- 
ment, also appearing in the Structural Service Book under 1E7a, the 
writer - a brief outline of the history of the development of the 
Standard Specifications and Tests for Portland Cement up to the final 
adoption of the present standards, which became effective on January 1, 


IgI 

“a” is of further interest to note that at the annual Convention in June, 

1917, of the A.S.T.M., the Report of Committee C-1 on Cement stated: 

“It might have been expected, after the marked activity of all the mem- 
bers during the previous year, that there would be some abatement of 
the genera’ at i interest and work during the present year. The reports of 
the various subcommittees show, however, that the active work in secur- 
ing and compiling data is continuing very enthusiastically.” 

A request was made in the report of this same Committee for the con- 
tinuance of the Tentative Specifications and Tests for Compressive 
Strength of Portland Cement Mortar (2B66) as a revision of the 
Standard Specifications and Tests for Portland Cement. 

At the Convention, also, the Committee on Cement was instructed to 
actively consider a revision of the Specifications for Natural Cement 
(2B1oe1). It is now engaged in a further consideration of this matter. 
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The writer wishes to emphasize again what he recommended in his 
communication to the Structural Service Department a year ago—that 
there is now a single American Specification and Method for Tests 
of Portland Cement, with the attending advantages to the cement 
industry and to architects, engineers, and others. With this Standard 
now available, architects and all others interested should encourage its 
use in every possible way and refer to it on all occasions relating to the 
use of Portland cement. Tuomas NoLan 

Chairman Institute Committee on Materials and Methods. 


(4) These Standards will be found printed and illustrated in Book of 
A.S.T.M., 1916 (1Asc2) and separately (1As5c3); also in the ‘‘Pro- 
ccedings” "of the American Concrete Institute (2B2a), Vol. XIII, 1917, 
which Institute at its annual convention, February, 1917, formally 
oe = Specifications and Tests of the A.S.T.M. as a Standard of 

the A 

(c) These Standards have been printed as U. §. Government Specifica- 
tion for Portland Cement by the Bureau of Standards in Circular 33, third 
edition issued Jan. 18, 1917, in which is given the former version com- 
pared with the new and an explanation a the changes and the reasons 
therefor. Avcollation is also being made by the Bureau of Standards of 
all foreign specifications for Portland cement. This information is 
being obtained through the assistance of the various consular agents. A 
large number of specifications have been received from different coun- 
+ and they will be translated and combined in a paper in the near 

uture. 
(d) Paragraph of Application.—Without opportunity for action 
by Institute Committees codperating with this Department, but after 
conference with interested members, the Editor offers the following for 
possible incorporation in specifications to secure the result desired: 
All Cement shall be Portland Cement, and shall comply with the Standard 
Specifications and Tests for Portland Cement of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, Serial Designation Co-17, together with all subsequent 
official revisions thereof. The Cement shall be inspected by Inspecting Engi- 
neers of the Architect's selection, the bill for whose services shall, upon approval 
by the Architect, be paid by the Contractor. The Contractor in his estimate 
shall allow for and include the sum of .... per barrel to cover the cost of 
Cement inspection. While the Architect may, at his option, elect to permit 
Cement to be used on the basis of tests up to and including seven days, the 
right is specifically reserved to order Cement, about the quality of which any 
doubt is felt, to be held until the twenty-eight-day tests before use. 
(e) In — to the Standard above mentioned, the following have 
also been adopted by the A.S.T.M. (others pertaining to fire- 
proof floor and partition construction, drain-tile, etc., will be 
mentioned under appropriate later serial numbers): 
1. Standard Specifications for Natural Cement (Serial Designa- 
tion C 10-09) 

2. Standard Specifications for Billet-Steel Concrete Reinforce- 
ment Bars (Serial Designation A 15-14) 

3. Standard Specifications for Rail-Steel Concrete Reinforce- 
ment Bars (Serial Designation A 16-14). 

(/) The following is offered as a Paragraph of Application to secure 
the use of Steel for Concrete Reinforcement, in accordance with 
the Billet-Steel Standard above referred to, which is the one 
recommended by the Joint Committee in its report: 

All Steel Reinforcement shall comply with the Standard Speci- 
Sications for Billet-Steel Concrete Reinforcement Bars of the American 
Society for Testing Materials, Serial Designation A 15-14, together 
with all subsequent official revisions thereof. (The grade of Steel 
Reinforcement to be specified by the Architcet.) A// Reinforce- 
ment must be clean and free from excessive rust or any coating 
detrimental to adhesion. All Steel Reinforcement shall be inspected 
by Inspecting Engineers of the Architect’s selection, the bill for 
whose services shall, upon approval by the Architect, be paid by 
the Contractor. The Contractor in his estimate shall allow for and 
include the sum of .... per ton to cover cost of mill and field 
inspection of Steel Reinforcement. 

(g) The U. 8. Navy Department has issued: 

1. Specification _— **Concrete and Mortar, and Materials for,” 
I, 1916. 
2. Specification 5gCia ‘‘Cement, Portland,’’ Jan. 1, 1917. 

(hk) See the ‘Manual’ of the American Railway Engineering Associa- 

tion (1A2c3), 1915, section on ‘“‘Masonry,”’ for the following: 

1. Specifications for Natural and Portland Cement. 

2. Specifications for Plain and Reinforced Concrete and Steel 
Reinforcement. 

3. Designs of Reinforced Concrete Structures. 

4. Monolithic Construction. 

(4) The American Concrete Institute has adopted the following standards 
(other standards of the A.C.I. will be listed under appropriate 
serial numbers later) : 

1. Standard Building Regulations for the Use of Reinforced 
Concrete, proposed revision 1917. 

2. Standard Recommended Practice for the Use of Reinforced 
Concrete, adopted 1909. 

3. Standard Specifications for Reinforced Concrete Floors, 
adopted 1913, proposed revisions 1915 and 1917. 

4. Standard Methods for the Measurement of Concrete Work, 
adopted 1913. 


Serial No. 2 





INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


(k) The National Association of Mixer Manufacturers has standardized 
the rating of mixers, and the sizes of mixers which each manu- 
facturer is to build and sell. 


Treatment of Concrete Surfaces (exclusive of floors). 2B11 


This section refers to the Finish of Concrete Surfaces, exclusive of 
those in connection with Flooring and Paving. The subject of ‘‘Concrete 
Fills and Various Top Coats,” as well as ““Treatments for Concrete 
Floors and Surfaces” was taken up in Serial Nos. 1 and 11, 1917, in the 
Structural Service Book, Vol. 1, and will be treated later this year under 
“Flooring and Paving”’ in the i issue on Plastic Products. 

It will be interesting to note in passing, however, that the Portland 

Cement Association, in codperation with the Structural Materials 
Research Laboratory of the oat Institute, is preparing to conduct 
experiments on the resistance of concrete floors to wear and tear, similar 
to those conducted in regard to concrete pavements. The results of this 
investigation will probably be available some time during 1918. 
(a) In the Final Report of the Foint Committee (2B6d) i is a section on 
“Surface Finish’’ in which it is stated that “‘Concrete is a 
material of an individual type and should be used without 
effort at imitation of other building materials.” After giving 
various suggestions as to treatment of surfaces it also states 
that “The plastering of surfaces should be avoided, for even 
if carefully done, it is liable to peel off under the action of frost 
or temperature changes.” 

“‘Manual” of the American Railway Engineering Association 
(1A2¢3), 1915. Contains data on “Method of Repairing Defec- 
tive or Worn Surfaces of Concrete.’ 

(c) The American Concrete Institute in 1911 adopted “Standard Speci- 
fications for Scrubbed Concrete Surfaces.’ 


(d) Committee on Treatment of Concrete Surfaces, American 
Concrete Institute. (Communication from the Chair- 
man to the Fournal.) 


The work of this Committee covers two closely related yet 
distinct fields, namely, stucco and concrete surface treat- 
ments. Formerly stucco was designated as a type of coating 
for concrete and was therefore one form of concrete surface 
treatment. Eventually general specifications for stucco grew out 
of its rather narrow application to concrete, and its field is now a 
relatively large and important one. 

‘he art of casting and finishing concrete in such manner as to 
meet various architectural requirements in form, color, and 
texture is still in its infancy, yet there are in existence many 
examples of more or less successful attempts to meet such re- 
quirements and particularly to develop surface treatments that 
give character and attractiveness to the finished structure. What- 
ever has been accomplished in this direction, however, seems to 
have been largely the result of individual effort, and aside from 
specifications for particular pieces of work, and a few general 
directions that have been published, there is practically no in- 
formation available on the technique of concrete surface treat- 
ment. 

The Committee has therefore felt that an important service 
could be rendered by an investigation of existing structures 
in which the information obtained is eventually to be summarized 
and presented as a review of present conditions. The value of 
such a review will depend largely upon the codperation obtained 
from all possible sources, and it is through the courtesy of the 
editors of th he Structural Service Department that the Committee 
is enabled to bring this matter to the attention of the members 
of the Institute and to solicit their individual co-operation. 

The plans outlined for this investigation involve the use of 
simple ie for the collection of data regarding both stucco and 
ornamental concrete structures which are here reproduced. 
(Note.—The blank form for data on Stucco, similar in pur- 
port to the following, will be referred to in the issue devoted to 
plastic products.) 


FIELD INSPECTION OF CONCRETE SURFACE TREATMENTS 
(Record of Structures.) 

. Type of structure: . 

wher: .. “yy 

. Location: . . 

. Architect: 

Builder: ; , 

. Estimate or approximate ¢ cost : 

. Date of erection: ; 

. Surface treatment: 


(6) See 


Cn Ans GS VN & 


(Give brief description of color, texture, mechanical or 
other treatment, mixture, type, and proportions of aggre- 
gates, etc.) 


9. Descriptive articles: 
10. Photographs: 
11. Remarks: 


96 
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(Describe briefly present condition, prominent defects, if 
any, etc.) 
Submitted by . >. Fe 
Address... . 

As these records are being collected the Committee will en- 
deavor to make supplemental reports on the structures which 
they have opportunity to inspect, with the particular purpose 
in view of obtaining reliable information regarding many struc- 
tures in different parts of the country 

The Committee will be very glad to correspond with archi- 
tects who are willing to furnish data as indicated above, and 
forms will be furnished for this purpose to any who will 
apply to J. C. Pearson, Chairman 

Bureau of Standards, Washington, D.C. 
(e) In connection with the use of colored aggregates and concerning 
tone and texture in concrete surfaces and stucco, see the 
announcements and illustrations in the Industrial Section, 
referred to under 2B713, 4 


o Stone or “Concrete Stone’ and“ Blocks.”  2B12 


. This is another material which comes within the purview of the 
Committee of the A.C.I., referred to in previous section, and 
architects and others interested will do well to correspond with 
the chairman of that committee with a view to promulgating 
practice to be followed in its use. 

2. In addition to its inclusion within some of the publications referred 
to elsewhere, and in cement and concrete periodicals, this subject 
will be found treated in the literature of the manufacturers. 

3. See “‘Concrete Stone Manufacture,’’ Harvey Whipple. 1915. 
77 pp.; illus. 

4. See, among others, the Report of Committee on Building Blocks 
and Cement Products, ‘‘ Proceedings’ of the A.C.1., Vol. XIII, 
1917. 

5. See, also, ‘Standard Specifications and Building Regulations 
for the Manufacturing and Use of Concrete Architectural 
Stone, Building Blocks, and Brick,’’ adopted 1917 by the 
American Concrete Institute. 

6. As of further interest, see ‘‘Improved Cement Blocks,”’ Bulletin 
of Hydrated Lime Bureau (2Csa4). 


Lime and Hydrated Lime. 2C 


These materials will be treated here chiefly with respect to their uses 
in masonry, heavy construction, and in mortars generally. Their 
use in “‘plastering’”’ will be taken up this year, as last, in connection with 
plastic products. For the section on Plastic Products in 1917, see No- 
vember issue, or the Structural Service Book, Vol. I, under Serial No. 11 


Statistical Data. 2C1 


The estimated production of lime made and sold in 1917 in the 
United States, including Porto Rico and Hawaii, was 3,663,818 short 
tons, a decrease of 10 per cent compared with the revised total for the 
record year, 1916. It surpassed, however, all records previous to 1916. 
This estimate is based on returns made by the principal producers to 
G. F. Loughlin, Geologist in Charge of the Section on Non-metallic 
Resources of the U. S. Geological Survey. 

According to the same authority, the building-lime trade declined in 
all parts of the country. The unprecedented demand for building-lime 
in 1916 continued until February, 1917, when, after a fair demand 
through the spring, a general decline in building set in. This decline was 
due to the uncertainties of war, to increased shortage of labor, fuel, and 
cars, and to the fact that, lime being perishable, the trade would not 
order large carlots as demanded by the railroads. 

The estimated sales of hydrated lime in 1917 amounted to 719,757 
short tons, a slight gain (2,375 tons, or 0.3 per cent) over the sales shown 
by the revised figures for 1916. The fact that hydrated lime held its 
own, however, during a year in which the decrease in the production of 
lime was so general, indicates a relative increase in its use. Two new 
hydrating plants reported production, one in Arkansas and one in Idaho. 
The largest percentages of decrease in the production of hydrated lime 
were made in states whose product is used largely for building. 

Dominant in this field of the building industry exists: 


National Lime Manufacturers’ Association. 2C2 

President: Wm. E. Carson, Riverton, Va. 

Issues no publications, except Bulletins of interest to manufacturing 
members. Meetings are held annually, and in the minutes appear papers 
read and discussions which take place of interest in the advancement of 
this industry. It maintains two Bureaus: one called the Agricultural 
Bureau, concerned with uses of lime in connection with the soil; the 
other called the Hydrated Lime Bureau. 


Hydrated Lime Bureau of the National Lime 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


2C3 
Manager: Norman S. Hough, Arrott Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Publishes books, bulletins, and pamphlets, many of which are 
referred to herein as applicable to this Serial Number. 


Serial No. 2 


The object of the Bureau is to furnish a central office from which archi- 
tects, engineers, and contractors may receive reliable information rela- 
tive to the use of hydrated lime for building purposes. 


Information Obtainable and General Activities. 2CA4 


(a) The U. §. Geological Survey, the general publications and activities 
of which are described under 2A1 has issued: 

1. A large number of bulletins and separate chapters dealing with 
lime and other structural materials to be found in various 
parts of the country. Specific information will be furnished 
through the Journal, or the publications may be had upon appli- 
cation to the Director as noted under 2A1m 

2. In “Mineral Resources of the U.S.,” Part I, 1913, “The Source, 
Manufacture, and Use of Lime,”’ E. F. Burchard and W. E. 
Emley. Also chapter on “*Lime”’ in this and later issues of same. 

3. In “Lime for 1915” it is stated: 

“*Recent developments in the building-lime trade, by which 
old objections to lime as a building material are being overcome, 
are reasons for encouragement. The principal development is 
the increased use of hydrated lime in preference to lump lime, and 
the greater care and accuracy required in the process of manu- 
facture of hydrated lime. The danger of pitting or ‘‘popping”’ of 
wall-plaster, due to incomplete hydration of lime, is eliminated 
by the use of thoroughly prepared hydrated lime. The superi- 
ority of hydrated lime over lump lime for building is receiving 
broader recognition, due in part to the activities of the Hydrated 
Lime Bureau.” 

(6) The Bureau of Standards, the general publications and activities of 
which were described under 1A¢ has issued: 

1. Technologic Paper No. 16: ‘*Manufacture of Lime,’ W. E. 
Emley. February, 1913. 130 pp.; illus. 25 cents. 

2. Circular No. 30: “Lime: Its Properties and Uses."’ April 15, 
Ig1I. 22 pp. § cents. 

3. Circular No. 45: ‘*The Testing of Materials.’"’ November, 1913. 
86 pp. (1Aja.) 

4- In Report of the Director, 1917, it is stated that an investigation of 
large brick piers has been completed by the Bureau and is being 
prepared for publication. The features of these tests relating to 
the bricks will 1 be mentioned in the next serial number, but the 
following extracts concerning the mortars are of interest: 

study was made of various types of bonding and of different 
grades of mortar. Numerous auxiliary tests were made on the 
materials used. The following conclusions are drawn from the 
results obtained: 

The strength of brick piers depends primarily on the quality 
of brick and kind of mortar used. Of the mortars used, the 
cement mortar develops about twice the strength of the lime 
mortars, or 2,700 and 1,400 pounds per square inch, respectively, 
for the highest grade of brick. The cement mortar is harder to 
work, however, and a combination lime and cement mortar 
which does not appreciably effect the strength of the piers is 
cheaper and has much better working qualities. The combination 
used in the present investigation was one part of cement and lime 
(by volume 65 per cent and 35 per cent, respectively), to three 
parts sand. The strength of piers laid in the combination cement 
and lime mortar are practically the same as those laid in a1 : 3 
cement mortar, giving twice the strength of those laid in 1 : 6 
lime mortar and about four times the strength of those laid in 
1 : 3 lime mortar. 

a Hydrated lime in small amounts is being added to a great deal of 
the concrete now being used for various reasous. It is desirable 
to know the effect of such an addition upon the properties of the 
concrete, and, with this in view, an extended series of tests was 
inaugurated covering the compressive strength, absorption, ad- 
hesion to reinforcing, coefficient of expansion, etc., o concrete. 
, ; The effect of lime hydrate upon the expansion of con- 
crete is "being determined, using bars 4 inches by 4 inches by 4 
feet. It is proposed to continue the investigation, determining 
the effect of lime upon segregation of aggregate and resistance to 
abrasion.—(From Report, Bureau of Standards, 1917.) 

6. It was found that very few hydrated limes passed the standard 
specifications adopted in 1915 by the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials. nsequently thirty-four samples of hydrate 
were collected from various sections of the country and thor- 
oughly tested according to the existing and to certain proposed 
specifications. The latter were adopted as tentative specifica- 
tions for masons’ hydrate by the American Society for Testing 
Materials in June, 1917. In order to aid in drawing up final 
standard specifications, the examination of lime hydrates is 
being continued. In conducting coéperative investigations of 
this kind, the Bureau is able, not only to make reliable suggestions, 
but also to obtain a very poectery knowledge of the material 
under consideration as it appears on the market.—(From Report, 
Bureau of Standards, 1917. 

(c) See, also, ‘‘pocket-books, handbooks and other publications’ listed 
under 2B8, and certain references applicable under ‘“The Site: 
Excavation, Piling, Foundational Requirements” (1E). 
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(d) See ‘Treatise on Limes, Hydraulic Cements, and Mortars,"’ 
Gen. Q.O. Gilmore, and some of the other references listed under 
Gunna Literature, Cement and Concrete (2B7), which treat also 
of Lime and Hydrated Lime. 

(ce) In “‘Lime Production and Quarry Waste,” an article in Stone, 
January, 1918, it is stated: 

“‘In the effort to decrease waste and utilize by-products, a num- 
ber of quarries have taken to the manufacture into lime of such 
portions of their stone as cannot be sold for dimension stock. 
One of the great marble companies has built, and is now operat- 
ing at a substantial profit, an elaborate lime-burning and hydrat- 
ing plant. In the limestone belt of Indiana the waste banks are 
being overhauled for fluxing-stone and lime-making. The prob- 
lem of waste increases in complexity with the development of any 
quarrying enterprise. If it is possible to turn waste rock into a 
marketable commodity, the elimination of one of the main fac- 
tors of expense is as important as the bringing in of a new source 
of revenue 

(f) Alca Lime: A recent development in the lime industry is a patented 
article offered for sale by many licensees in the United States 
under the Spachman patents. See description in ‘‘Architects’ and 
Builders’ Pocket-Book,” F. E. Kidder, 1916, p. 1467. 

(g) Wet Mortar Plants: An interesting development in the lime in- 
dustry is described under this caption by William C. Hay in 
“‘How Lime Can be Reéstablished in the Plaster Field,” Bulletin 
No. 7, National Lime Manufacturers’ Association (advance of 
—, April, 1916, and reprinted in the Structural Service 
Book, V: fe under 2B10é ). 

(A) For Aad of Cement-Lime-Sand Mortars’’ see 1917 
Proceedings of the American Society for Testing Materials. For 
other papers and for reports of the A.S.T.M. Committee on 
Lime, see former issues. 

(j) See, also, ** Proceedings” of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, containing ‘‘monthly list of Recent Engineering Articles of 
Interest.” 

(k) **Results of Some Preliminary Tests on the Effect of Hy- 
drated Lime on Mortars and Concrete,”’ H. H. Scofield and 
M. J. Stinchfield. See this paper in “‘ Proceedings” of the American 
Concrete Institute, Vol. XIII, 1917, and others in previous issues. 

(1) “Hydrated Lime,”’ E. W. Lazell, 95 pp. Published by Jackson- 
Remlinger Printing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 1915; distributed by 
the Hydrated Lime Bureau, Pittsburgh, Pa. (A general ele- 
mentary text on the history, chemistry, manufacture, proper- 
ties, and uses ‘of hydrated lime.) 

(m) **Hydrated Lime,” W. B. Joseph, Cement and Engineering News, 
February, 1915, pp. 45-46. (A brief account of the processes of 
manufacture and properties of hydrated lime.) 

(n) “Effect of Adding Hydrated Lime’’ (to Portland cement), 
Cement and Engineering News, March, 1915, p. 76. (Cites experi- 
ments by Henry S. Spackman.) 

(0) Papers read at the thirteenth annual meeting of the National Lime 
Manufacturers’ Association, February, 1915: ‘Hydrated Lime 
Plastering—the Fourth Year’s Development,” Lawrence Hitch- 


cock; ‘*The Possibilities of Hydrated Lime Products for 
Plastering Purposes,’ H. S. Spackman; ‘‘Hydrated Lime in 
Oregon State Roads,”’ R. S. Edwards; ‘‘Hydrate as an Addi- 


tion to Concrete,’’ E. M. Soper; 
Plant,”’ R. K. Meade. 

(p) ‘‘Advantages in Use of Commercially Hydrated Lime over Ordi- 
nary Slaked Lime,’’ E. W. Lazell, Cement and Engineering 
News, June, 1915, pp. 125, 126. 

(q) Papers read at the fourteenth annual meeting of the National 
Lime Manufacturers’ Association, Cleveland, Ohio, Feb., 1916. 

“Use of Lime in Stuccos and Rich Mortars,” A. H. White; 
me a ae Correct Hydrate of Lime on a Commercial Basis,” 


“A Modern Hydrating 


W. Cro 
(r) See Sane of Society of Constructors of Federal Buildings (1A2d), 
arch, 1916, for Hydrated Lime in connection with Cement 
Mortars and the Improvement Thereof, by N. L. Whitcraft. 


Practice Recommended and Standards Adopted. 2C5 


(a) By Hydrated Lime Bureau, which issues, among others, the following 

publications and recommendations: 

1. ‘*Tests and Uses of Hydrated Lime,’ 

the Cement Era, of February, 1915. 

2. **Dependable Concrete—Hydrated Lime and its Effect on,”’ 
Bulletin A.2. 


* A.C. Hoff. A reprint from 


3. ‘In the Concrete Chute,”’ Bulletin A.3. 

4. “Improved Cement Blocks,’ Bulletin M. 

5. “Concrete Gas Tank Waterproofed with Hydrated Lime,”’ 
Pamphlet D. 

6. **Waterproofing Concrete with Hydrated Lime.’’ 

7. **The Ideal Mortar for Brick Masonry—Mortar No. 5,’ Bulle- 


tin J, June 1, 1916. (Contains results of investigation conducted 
by Prof. J. SiMacgregor, of Columbia University, New York City.) 
0) By American Society for Testing Materials: 
. Committee C7 on Lime in 1916 submitted no report to the 
A.S.T.M. convention. In 1917 the Committee recommended: 


Serial No. 2 





INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


“That the proposed Tentative Specifications for Masons’ 
Hydrated Lime, which are appended to this report, be printed 
by the Society as tentative, aha a view of superseding the pres- 
ent Standard Specifications for Hydrated Lime (Serial Desig- 
nation: C6-15). The Committee deems this change desirable 
because of the existence of certain objectionable features in the 
present specifications for hydrated lime. The proposed tentative 
specifications referred to in this report were accepted for publi- 
cation among the Tentative Standards of the Society.” 

The following are printed in the Book of Standards, 1916: 

2. “Standard Specifications for Quicklime,”’ Serial Designation 


5-15. 
3. “Standard Specifications for Hydrated Lime,”’ Serial Desig- 
nation C6-15. 
(c) By Nao Mnioedt, U.S. A. 


1. Specifications for ‘‘Concrete and Mortar, and Materials for 
(cement not included),” Serial Designation s9C2c, adopted 
Feb. 1, 1916, copies of which can be obtained upon application 
to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, provide for lime, lime-paste, lime-cement- 
mortar. 
(2d) By Department of Commerce, Bureau of Lighthouses: 
1. Whitewash Formulas. A document with this title is issued which 
describes what is generally known as ‘‘Government Formula’’ for 
whitewash of which a verbatim transcript is— 


WHITEWASH 


The following formula for whitewashing has been found by experience 
to answer on ao brick, and stone, nearly as well as oil paint, and is 
much chea 

Slake half. a bushel uf unslaked lime with boiling water, keeping it 
covered during the process. Strain it and add a peck of salt, dissolved 
in warm water; three pounds of ground rice put in boiling water and 
boiled to a thin paste; half a pound of powdered Spanish whiting, and a 
pound of clear glue dissolved in warm water; mix these well together 
and let the mixture stand for several days. Keep the wash thus pre- 
pared in a kettle or portable furnace, and when used put it on as hot as 
possible, with painters’ or whitewash brushes. 


A SIMPLER WHITEWASH 


The following: formula for mixing whitewash, when roperly made 
and put on, gives a white that does not easily wash or rub off off, viz: 

To ten parts of best freshly slaked lime add one part of best hydraulic 
cement; mix well with salt water and apply quite thin. 

By "United States Congress: 

Standard Sizes of Barrels. 

"The Congress passed a bill (H. R. 4899) which became effective 
July 1, 1916, making the standard size of barrels for all dry measures 
as follows: 

“Length of staves, 2834 inches; diameter of heads, 17% inches; 
distance between heads, 26 inches; circumference at bilge, 64 inches, 
outside measurement; thickness of staves not greater than 34-inch. 
It is further provided that any barrel of different form, having a capacity 
of 7,056 cubic inches, shall be a standard barrel.” 

Opposition to this bill among lime-producers caused the introduction 
of another bill in the 64th Congress, entitled “‘4m act to Standardize 
Lime Barrels,” which was approved August 23, 1916, all provisions of the 
act to become effective January 1, 1917, by which there was established 
a large and a small barrel of lime, the large barrel to consist of 280 
pounds and the small barrel to consist of 180 pounds, net weight. (The 
por or of these two bills are set forth in ‘‘Lime in 1914” and ‘‘Lime 
in 1915” (2A1d) and * ‘A General Statement in Regard to the Standard 
Lime Barrel Law” has been issued by the Bureau of Standards.) 


Stone Masonry, Broken Stone, Sand, 
and Gravel. D 


Rough Stone, as a localized product, will be referred to only in 
connection with its general use in masonry. Broken or crushed 
stone will be treated principally for its use in concrete. The use of 
these materials for roadwork and other similar forms of construction is 
treated in a of the publications referred to here and elsewhere. 

The U. 8. Etat Garten reports that in 1916 the production of 
sand and gravel was unprecedentedly large. All kinds of sands in- 
creased in total value, and most of them increased in quantity, in spite 
of the fact that car- and labor-shortage limited the output of many sand- 
and ore -pits. 

The following are among the organizations interested in the products 
covered by this section, independent of their use in plastering later to be 
referred to. These are exclusive of organizations affiliated with the Build- 
ing Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor, which 
were referred to in the December, 1917, issue under 12L, and in ay 
1918, under 1A2/, and listed in the Structural Service Book, 

They will be mentioned collectively in a later Serial Number, Pas the 
activities of each as they come to our attention will be described under 
the appropriate industry. 














STRUCTURAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Other associations exist which are interested in the production and 
use of rough and broken stone, sand, gravel and other “‘builders’ sup- 
plies.”” The activities of these will be referred to as their work conn 
standardization of materials or practice comes to our notice. 


National Crushed Stone Association. 


2D1 
Secretary: F. W. Connell, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Representatives from ten states of the Central West are stated to 
have participated in its organization. 


National Slag Association. 


2D2 
Secretary: H.J. Love, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Announcement has just been made of the organizing of this Associa- 
tion at Columbus, Ohio. 


Inter-State Stone Manufacturers’ Association. 2D3 


Incorporated 1913 under the laws of the state of Ohio, not for profit. 

Acting Secretary: Claude Clark, Columbus, Ohio. 

Formed to promote and increase the use of stone. 

Standards: Was formulated standards for numbers and sizes of 
broken stone, aggregates, which, it is stated, will appear in new speci- 
fications of the State Highway Department of Ohio. 


National Association of Sand and Gravel 
Producers. 


Secretary: E. Guy Sutton, Williamsport, Ind. 
Convention in Chicago, February 8 and 9, 1917. 


Information Obtainable and General Activities. 2D65 


(a) The U.S. Geological Survey, in connection with its activities de- 
scribed under 2A1, has issued many bulletins and other publica- 
tions dealing with rubble and range rock, broken stone, 
sand, gravel, and other structural materials to be found in 
varicus parts of the country. Specific information will be fur- 
nished by the ym or the publications may be had upon 
application to the Director, as mentioned under 2A1m. 

1. See, also, chapters on ‘‘Stone’’ and chapters on ‘‘Sand and 
— * in “‘Mineral Resources of the U.S.” for each 


“Production of Glass Sand, Other Sand, and Gravel 
in 1 = 2 Burchard, in ‘‘Mineral Resources of the 
ke iy rott, Part II. (Includes numerous analyses.) 

(6) During the last year a total of 355 miscellaneous samples, consist- 
ing of sands, screenings, gravels, stones, asbestos roofing 
boards, concrete, etc., were received for test by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards. For the ““Testing of Materials’ see Cir- 
cular No. 45, described under 1A3a. 

(c) ot of Kansas Sands for Use in Mortar and Concrete,”’ 
R. A. Seaton and I. I. Taylor, Bulletin No. 3, Engineering Ex- 

eriment Station, Kansas State Agricultural College. 

(d) Other data on structural materials in various localities are 
issued by educational institutions and state geologists in the re- 
spective territories. See 1A3 and 2A2. 

(e) For ‘Properties of Cement-Lime-Sand Mortar,’’ and, 
“Effects of Grading of Sands and Consistency of Mix 
upon the strength of Plain and Reinforced Concrete,” see 1917 
“Proceedings” of the A.S.T.M. Other papers of interest in 
previous issues. 

(f) As containing matter of interest, see many of the proceedings and 
other publications listed under Lime and Hydrated Lime (2C). 

(g) Information pertaining » various phases of the materials covered 
in this section will be found in many of the pocket-books, 
handbooks, and textbooks listed under 2B8. In the J/linois 
Society of Architects’ Handbook will be found also illustrations 
showing and naming different kinds of facework for stone 
exterior walls. 

(k) **A Practical Treatise on Foundations,’’ W. M. Patton. 

(j) “Strength of Materials,’’ Edward R. Maurer. 

(k) “Rock Excavating and Blasting,”’ J. J. Cosgrove. 

(J) See, also, “The Site: Excavation, Piling, Foundational Require- 
ments” (1E), and ‘“‘Damp-proofing, ‘Weenpeestieg and Under- 
Water Construction” (1 "ED: 

(m) ‘‘Flooring and Paving” cae than wood) was described in the 
November, 1917, issue of the i and will be found in the 
Structural Service Book, Vol. I, under Serial No. 11. The sub- 
ject will be taken up in a later Serial Number, when roads and 
road materials will also be treated. The Journal will furnish 
specific information upon these subjects to any inquirer. 

(m) For data on Stone in General, see February Journal, 2 TGs 
Structural Service Book, Vol » under Serial No. 2 his 
material, with others, will be fully taken up in the next issue. 

(o) For announcement concerning the use of Pink Granite as an 

aggregate to secure color, tone, and texture in stucco, see Indus- 
trial Section, p. v. 


Serial No. 2 


Practice Recommended and Standards Adopted. 2D6 


(a) By U.S. Bureau of Standards: 

For the relative value of various aggregates, including 
round- and sharp-grained sands, gravels and other ma- 
terials, and proper methods for testing aggregates, see: 
Technologic Paper No. 58 of the Bureau of Standards: ‘‘Strength 
and other properties of concretes as affected by materials and meth- 
ods of preparation.” (2Bsb10.) 

(6) By Navy Department, U.S. A.: 

Specifications for “Concrete and Mortar and Materials for 
(cement not included),” Serial Designation s9C2c, adopted 
February 1, 1916, copies of which can be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, provide for Sand for Concrete, Sand for 
Mortar, Broken Stone, Gravel, Lime-cement-mortar. 

(c) By Foint Committee, Cement and Concrete: 

For notes, suggestions and recommendations concerning 
broken stone, gravel, and sand as aggregates, see Final 
Report of this Joint Committee, referred to under 2B6d 

(d) By American Society for Testing Materials: 
1. ‘‘Tentative Standard Method for Form of Specifications for 
Certain Commercial — of Broken Stone,”’ 
Serial Designation D35-16 
2. The A.S.T.M. has issued a considerable number of standard 
tests and methods in connection with macadam rock, 
broken stone, bituminous and other materials used in 
roadwork, under the Serial Designation D. 
(e) By American Railway Engineering Association: 

{anual 1A2c3 contains section on masonry which includes: 
Classification a Masonry, Definitions, Cement, Specifications 
for Stone Masonry, General Requirements, Bridge and Retain- 
ing- -Wall Masonry, Ashlar Stone, Rubble Stone, Arch Masonry 

y Masonry. 
(f) -. om Board of Fire Underwriters: 

“Building Code Recommended,”’ 
“Walls,” pp. 34-50, 86; Part XXVI, 
Heating Apparatus,” pp. 173-184. 

2. “‘Dwelling Houses, A Code of Suggestions for Con- 
struction and Fire Protection,”’ 1916: Part III, ‘Walls,’ 
Pp. 21-31; Part VI, ‘‘Chimneys, Flues, Smoke-Pipes and Fire- 
places,” pp. 50-64. 

(g) By National Fire Protection Association: 

‘Specifications for Construction of a Standard Build- 
ing,”’ in which is stated ‘“The Construction of buried footings is 
not considered a part of these specifications; retaining walls, if 
built of stone, must, be plastered on the exposed side with % inch 
of cement mortar,” and “‘If cap-stones are used, they shall be 
protected against ‘fire by 4 inches of fireproofing,” no other ref- 
erence to the use of stone in a “‘Standard Building” being made. 

(hk) By Inter-State Stone Manufacturers’ Association: 
umbers and sizes for aggregates of broken stone (2D3). 
(j) For reference to lack of Standards with respect to the ‘‘perch’’ 
and other forms of measurement, see February issue, 1917, 
and Structural Service Book, Vol. I, under 2J8. 


_Igts: Part VI 
“Chimneys, Flues and 


Addenda, to Serial No. 1, fanuary,1918. 2E 


References in this issue, mentioned below, are also applicable to the 
Sections whose numbers precede them. 


1E The Site: Excavation, Piling, Foundational 
Requirements: add 
(24) ar and Present Status of the Concrete Pile Industry. 
(2B 
(25) Rock Excavating and Blasting, J. J. Cosgrove. (2Dsk 


)e 
(26) A Practical Treatise on Foundations, W. M. Patton. (2Dsh.) 
(27) Strength of Materials, Edward R. Maurer. (2Dsj.) 


1F3 Damp-proofing, Waterproofing and Under-Water 
Construction, to Waterproof Concrete: add 

(r) Placing Concrete Under Water (2B6d4). 

(s) Methods of Depositing Concrete under Water (2Bé6c). 

(t) Durability of Concrete in Alkali Waters (2B5416). 

(u) Effect of Sea Water on Concrete (2B5415). 

(vp) Final Report of Joint Committee, section on Waterproofing (2B623). 


1F5 Concrete in Sea Water: add 
(c) Sea Water as a Destructive Agency (2B6d4). 





“Signs of Change” 


A DEPARTMENT DEVOTED .TO THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


Sutiivan W. Jones, Associate Editor 


NOWING the strategic advantage of the work- 

man’s position today throughout the world, can 

any thinking man read the British Labor Party’s 

tentative programme for reconstruction after the 
war and escape the conviction that there are going to be 
fundamental wide-flung changes in every field of industrial 
effort? 

How interesting this programme appears when read in 
connection with Mr. Sidney Webb’s address to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, published in the last number 
of the Journal. In both there are indicated the forces which 
will hasten the application of democratic principles to the 
discharge of the architect’s function, and will help to 
liberalize the architect’s conception of his professional 
services. The building industry will not be immune to the 
influences that will work these changes. The broader 
understanding of the true relation of things will lead the 
architect and the contractor to consider what are their 
proper functions and what should be their relationship to 
each other and to the building owner, in order that build- 
ings may be well and economically built. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that one change, at 
least, will be in the function and status of the contractor, 
and consequently in the terms of the contract. This is not 
altogether a matter of future development. For some 
years contracts have occasionally been based upon the 
cost of the work plus a percentage. The number of such 
contracts has increased as the advantages to the owner, 
to the contractor, and to the architect have been more and 
more thoroughly understood. Nearly all of the Govern- 
ment’s emergency construction work has been done under 
the “cost plus” form of contract; and on every hand con- 
tractors are now questioning the wisdom of accepting con- 
tracts on any other basis. 

It is claimed that the Government could not, in the 
circumstances, have obtained contractor’s services on any 
other terms. That is probably largely true, and con- 
stitutes one argument for the “cost plus” contract. Con- 
tractors would have been unwilling to “‘sell short” in such 
quantities of labor and materials on a rising market. The 
fact that there has been justifiable criticism of the appal- 
ling cost of the Government’s work under “cost plus” 
contract should not close our minds to the real advantages 
secured in time and in good will. Whatever the immediate 
results may be of the Government’s contract policy, the 
ultimate results will undoubtedly be a vast increase in the 
number of building operations conducted on the “‘cost 
plus” basis. The differences between conditions surround- 


ing work during wartime and in times of peace are dif- 
ferences only in the degree of the future’s uncertainties. 
These uncertainties in regard to the costs of materials and 
labor are always present and involve the contractor, 
who signs a fixed sum contract, in speculations and in the 
consequent assumption of risk, against which he will 
always try to protect himself. The contract of the future 
will undoubtedly be based upon cost—not estimated cost, 
but actual cost. 

Contractors are going to emerge from the economic 
revolution through which we are passing, with a fixed idea 
that their time has a specific market value; that they are 
entitled to render services profitably, not over a period of a 
year or two years or more, but on each undertaking. They 
are going to ask themselves and their building owners, why 
one job should be made to absorb the losses on another; 
or why an owner should be deprived of his right to a full 
return of value in quality of work and quality of services 
for his investment, in order that the contractor may 
make a profit, although the cost of the work is more than 
he reckoned and had consequently consumed his anti- 
cipated service fee. The owner has better grounds than the 
contractor for discarding the lump sum contract, and one 
of the things which the architect ought to do is to convince 
him of this fact. 

The contractor’s function is certain to become more 
purely professional. It should always have been profes- 
sional. He should be given, if he does not demand it, the 
opportunity to make his services highly valuable through 
being employed as an expert. In no other way can unity 
of interest in an operation be secured, and in no other way 
can building enterprise be made a codperative undertaking 
for the mutual benefit of all those taking part in it. 

We venture to assert that the time is not very far dis- 
tant when the architect’s services will be rendered for 
cost plus a predetermined lump sum or per diem fee; and the 
contractor’s services will be secured on the same or similar 
terms. Under such conditions of employment, the con- 
tractor will be relieved of the necessity of grinding down 
his costs to save his profit irrespective of his employer’s 
interests. He may devote more of his skill and energy to 
securing and delivering better work; to making h 
services more valuable to his employer, who becomes his 
client. His whole attitude of mind will undergo a change, 
and he will understand that his larger success depends 
on a satisfactory service record. His reputation will be 
worth what it costs in effort and enterprise, and the “‘shoe- 
string” contractor will disappear from the field. 


Epiror’s Nore. —Due to delays and losses in the mails we are unable to publish in 
this issue the full report of the last Board meeting; we hope to do so in next month’s issue. 
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Third Annual 


Architectural Competition 
of the 


White Pine Monograph Sertes 


A HOUSE FOR THE VACATION SEASON 
(Outside Finish to be of White Pine) 


Prizes AND MENTIONS 


Design placed first will receive . 
Design placed second will receive 
Design placed third will receive 

Design placed fourth will receive 


Six Mentions 


All Architects and Architectural Draftsmen are cordially 
invited to enter this competition. 


Competition closes at 5 p.m., Wednesday, May 1,1918 


For complete program see the February Number of The 
White Pine Series of Architectural Monographs, or write to 
Mr. Russell F. Whitehead, 132 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 
WHITE PINE BUREAU, 
Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Representing 
The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and the Associated 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 
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